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EDITORIALS 


The Silent Saint You know his name, even though so little is said of 
of Christmas him. More is said of the shepherds. You know 

about the angelic choir. The Virgin and the Babe 
are in clear focus. But what about Joseph? 

What a Christmas that must have been for him! “Then Joseph, being 
raised from sleep, did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him.” 

There is a place for silence in this excited and song-filled festival, and God 
made Joseph “the silent saint of Christmas.” 

He gave him a sense of wonder and awe in the face of an inexplicable 
mystery. How can these things be —a virgin expecting a child begotten of 
the Holy Spirit? Faith faces the deep things of God with silent adoration. 

God gave Joseph the submission of an obedient faith. Here might have 
been the time and place to give God an argument. After all, how much 
can a man take, and how much can a man give? But God gave him a faith 
that asked only for promise and direction, not an explanation, not deeds. 
What a saint, a silent saint! 

God gave this anxious, excited man the reverence of quiet contemplation. 
The fulfillment of a Messianic hope could have called for loud rejoicing. 
This would have been timely had his soul burst forth in a boisterous doxology. 
But he found greater blessing in quiet contemplation. He was blessed as 
much by silent adoration as by jubilant exultation. 

Take time this Christmas after the Christmas Eve service is over, after 
your own house is quiet, to sit in the silence of your living room, and ask 
God to perform His miracle of grace in your heart and make of you such 
a “silent saint of Christmas.” Rejoice and adore — silently. M. L. K. 


Mary Kept All These The first celebration of the birth of 


° Christ occurred on the field near 
Things and Pondered Them Bethlehem. Although there was no 


elaborate stage setting and no large audience, that Christmas celebration will 
never be equaled in splendor and impressiveness in our world. 

It was night. A number of shepherds were keeping watch over their flocks 
of resting sheep. Suddenly these shepherds were startled by a light round 
about them, the brilliance of which they had never seen before. Standing 
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before them in heavenly glory was the angel of the Lord who announced 
to these shepherds that this night God’s promise made thousands of years 
before had been fulfilled. The expected Savior of man had been born in the 
city of Bethlehem. As soon as the angel had finished making his announce- 
ment, there came the second startling surprise. A multitude of angels 
could no longer remain in heaven, but had to come to our earth and share 
man’s joy and blessing. Hence suddenly a chorus of countless angels filled 
the sky, and the shepherds heard the grandest of all choruses sing the well- 
known Christmas song “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” That was the grandest and most impressive Christ- 
mas celebration on record. 


When the angels had left and the field near Bethlehem was again in 
darkness, the shepherds at once followed the instruction of the heavenly 
messenger and started out for Bethlehem. When they had found that new- 
born Child lying in a manger from which the horses and cattle ate their 
hay, they worshiped that Babe. Before they left that stable, they told Mary 
and Joseph all that had happened out on the field. 


After the shepherds had left, we are told that “Mary kept all these 
things and pondered them in her heart.” This attitude of Mary raises some 
questions. Was the story which the shepherds told news for Mary? Def- 
nitely not. Nine months earlier the angel of the Lord had appeared to her 
and told her that she was to be the mother of “the Son of the Highest.” 
Were not the environmental conditions to which Mary was subjected such 
as would lead her thoughts in the direction of feeling depressed and dis- 
couraged? Humanly speaking, this was definitely a possibility. She, the 
prospective mother of the Son of God, was compelled to make that difficult 
journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem at the time when she was almost 
ready to give birth to her Child. Furthermore, upon arriving in Bethlehem 
she and Joseph could find no respectable lodging place, but were com- 
pelled to make their living quarters in a stable. These conditions might 
have had a discouraging effect upon Mary and distracted her thoughts 
from the testimony of God’s wonderful plans for the benefit of humanity. 
But Mary’s attention was not sidetracked; she saw only the evidences of 
God’s infinite love for sinful man. 


Christmas is again approaching. In spirit we teachers and our pupils 
will visit that field near Bethlehem, hear the angel’s wonderful message, 
and listen to that magnificent heavenly chorus.. Then we will stand with 
Mary and Joseph and the shepherds beside the manger and worship that 
Babe who is our Savior. 


May elaborate decorations, pompous celebrations, and pretty gifts — 


all associated with happy and pleasant observation of the Christmas festival 
in our day — not distract our thoughts and make our Christmas a mere passing 
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event at the close of the year. On the contrary, may a fuller realization of the 
true meaning of the birth of the Savior serve as a constant reminder of God’s 
great love toward sinful man. This we will always gratefully ponder in 
our hearts. Tks 


Keeping Human To say we should keep human education human 
Education Human is not enough. For Christians it is even more im- 
portant to keep Christian education Christian. 

Whether it is possible to keep human education truly human without at 
least an undercoating of Christian principles of education is more than an 
idle question. Surely Christian education has placed a high value on the 
worth of the individual, for it holds that man was created in the image of 
God. To be sure, man rebelled against God, and he no longer retains the 
image of God. But God in His great love redeemed man so he may again 
look forward to the attainment of the lost image. 

Man in his natural state does not attain a lofty concept of what man is. 
We note the sharp difference in the concept of children which the pagan 
world had, compared to that of the Savior. To the pagan, children were 
property to be disposed of at will. In contrast, the Savior treated the child 
with love and affection as a worthy member of His kingdom of grace. 

Our own time has brought out similar contrasts. If it is accepted that man 
is derived from an animal, why shouldn’t he be treated as an animal? Some 
have gone so far as to maintain that animals are in some ways superior in 
learning capacities to man. That this is no more than a half-truth quoted out 
of context does not seem to disturb them. 

Modern behavioral sciences have for some time engaged intensively in 
animal experimentation. The apparent search is for universal natural laws 
which apply also to human behavior. Obviously, one would be prejudiced 
and unfair to say that animal experimentation has made no contribution to 
an understanding of human behavior. One can cite many examples. The 
classic example which comes to mind is Pavlov’s conditioning experimenta- 
tion with dogs. It is obvious that conditioning also applies to human learning 
and behavior. Cannon’s studies of the emotions of animals certainly also 
point to certain rudiments in human emotions. Masserman’s demonstration 
of laboratory-produced emotional disturbances in cats throws some light on 
elementary disturbances in the emotions of human beings. These are but 
a few examples. If we, in addition, include medical research, the list could 
be extended a considerable length. : 

To say that animal experimentation has had no value for the understanding 
of laws which govern human behavior is, in the face of considerable evidence, 
difficult to defend. 

To say that human behavior can be explained largely in terms of animal 
behavior is, on the other hand, a gross misrepresentation. There are, of course, 
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similarities, but there are also marked and distinct differences, as anthropol- 
ogists have frequently pointed out. 

The greatest values of animal study for understanding man are, no doubt, 
in the area of his biological and physical structure and function. In the 
realm of man’s intellectual and emotional behavior, the study of animals has 
made but limited contributions. This was to be expected, for the intellect 
and emotions of man are so vastly different and more complex. Man’s per- 
ceptual scope cannot be reduced to the limits of the animal. Man and beast 
are not merely different in degree. They are different in kind. 

After all, no ape has written a dictionary. Whether beasts have greater 
and more profound emotions when they hear Beethoven or bebop (or the 
reverse) has not been demonstrated. Presumably they are completely obliv- 
ious to any differences whatsoever. 

It appears to this writer that the use of methods applicable to subhuman 
learning in human learning has had and is having some peculiarly undesirable 
aftereffects. For one thing, if man is but a bit of organized protoplasm on the 
horizon in the evolutionary process, what meaning can his momentary exist- 
ence have but to make the most of it while it lasts and above all to seek 
contentment and happiness? Thus to be a member of some hedonistic or 
happiness cult (usually at the expense of his fellow human beings) would 
be the highest achievement. And if in addition he operates according to the 
“survival of the fittest” policy or to a “spoils to the victor” slogan, we must 
surely expect to find a ruthless social order and a primitive culture in which 
brutality is quite at home. 

While man has gained much from the laboratory materials produced in 
the biological study of animals, and he has even gained some insight from 
the intellectual and emotional analysis of animal behavior, in the area of his 
spiritual nature the results are unqualifiedly nil. Yet to keep human education 
human or to keep Christian education Christian, the spiritual nature of man 
is the very core and essence. The Christian’s view of his relationship to God 
and God’s relationship to him, as revealed in Scripture, are a far cry from 
the knowledge we gain by the study of the intellectual and emotional life 
of sheep, monkeys, angle worms, snails, and rats. 

If education is based mainly on the animal nature of man, it tends to 
become more and more mechanistic. Habits, conditioned responses, mechan- 
ical devices and gadgets become the chief means of attaining the educational 
goals. Unfortunately, Christians have at times fallen in line with the feeling 
“This is the thing to do,” or “Now I, too, am being up to date.” 

It appears to this writer that the ever more mechanistic bias in education 
has had a second undesirable aftereffect. In animal experimentation the use 
of reward and punishment is close to being universal. Unfortunately, one also 
observes an almost desperate emphasis on reward and punishment in human 
education. Now this does not intend to say that punishment and reward, 
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especially the former, had to wait for animal experimentation before it found 
its way into human education. They are as old as human existence itself. 
It does mean to say that punishment and reward have been assigned a place 
in the educational process out of proportion to their true value. 


When one proposes that in place of punishment and reward greater stress 
be placed on the law of consequences, his proposal falls on deaf ears and 
skeptical facial expressions. Yet the younger the child, the less he feels the 
responsibility for his behavior, and the less he notes or cares about the con- 
sequences of his actions. In a sense, education at its best is the assuming of 
greater responsibility for one’s conduct and understanding the consequences 
of one’s behavior. This is a learning process which begins in the cradle and 
extends throughout life. Christian faith is likewise deeply involved in causes 
and consequences. 

All of this does not mean that reward and punishment will disappear from 
the educational process (desirable as that may be), but the emphasis will be 
shifted to a more profound concept of both human and Christian education. 
There is a vast difference between saying, “Now, John, if you do that you 
will be punished,” or “Mary, if you do this you will be rewarded,” and saying, 
“John, if you do this then the results will be thus and so,” or “Mary, if you 
do this you must expect such and such consequences.” 

Oh, yes, to be sure, there is room for habits, conditioned responses, me- 
chanical devices, and other mechanistic processes in education. And pun- 
ishment and reward is a custom-made process for the willful nature of man 
(which we will have to tolerate). But far more than that, to keep human 
education human and Christian education Christian, the child and youth must 
eventually have a clear concept of what man is, what his purpose in life is, 
what his responsibilities are, and to what length God has gone to make his 
full and complete return to God possible. Finally, the child is not born 
with a ready-made mechanism to regard the welfare and rights of his fellow 
beings with love and justice. He is born with a completely selfish and destruc- 
tive nature. To learn to love others on the level of divine Law is likewise 
a lifelong educational learning process in human education. 

ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


The Same Measure. . .. Men need to be reminded to count and 

share their blessings. An honest counting 
of blessings tends to whittle down pride and to smother conceit. This is 
a necessary exercise in realism. Without such experiences man is prone to 
a myopia of self that seriously distorts his perspective of life. 

Mere counting is not enough. Some thought should be given to how well 
we distribute our blessings. Our Lord exhorts us to give generously so that 
we might receive bountifully. When giving is no longer accepted as a con- 
comitant to receiving, then God’s economics has been discarded for that 
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of mammon. This is the dilemma in which our affluent society finds itself 
today. 

Granted that a significant segment in our synodical household is not affluent 
at all, at the same time we need not look far to detect a generous indulgence 
in sensuous appetites while the necessities to keep the work of the church in 
high gear go begging for support. Conversely, there is reason to doubt that 
the church is much more careful a spender than the typical church member. 
To wit, expensive ornamentations and creature comforts have attached them- 
selves to our new buildings — schools, churches, and residences — while the 
take-home-pay of those who “labor in the Word” is, in too many instances, so 
substandard that it borders on the immoral. 

We need to assert the uncomfortable truth that the concerns of our Father's 
business take precedence over private whims and appetites. Protecting the 
purse of the pew by asking too little is not only bad economics but also faulty 
education. Such an approach not only reduces spiritual dividends for the giver, 
but it also encourages the creation of false gods in the accumulation of unnec- 
essary surpluses by those who need to share their blessings more generously. 
To whom much is given, much must be required for his own good. No 
apologies necessary. Pau W. LANGE 


WHO WAS THIS TEACHER? 


Once there was a teacher, and let it be said at once that by all ordinary 
criteria he was a poor teacher. His appearance was weather-beaten, unpre- 
tentious. His tie frequently needed straightening. 

He had none of the essentials that are supposed to make a good teacher. 
He had neither magnetic outgoing personality; nor evident enthusiasm for his 
subject; nor a clear speaking voice. He could hardly hold the interest of his 
students or enlist their active participation in classroom discussion or work. 

While teaching he remained seated throughout the hour. He seldom looked 
directly at his audience. While lecturing he would stare out the window. He 
seemed to be absorbed in private thoughts most of the time while in the class- 
room. Nor was he free of distracting mannerisms — ruffling his shock of hair 
or pulling his moustache on too many occasions. Questions from the students 
were not discouraged, but neither were they invited. 


Who was this teacher? ‘Koma wyof :remsuy 


On the western prairies in the old frontier days fleetness of foot was a 
highly prized skill among the native Indians. Not only did swift running win 
honors in tribal games, but it was a proven asset in the Indian way of life. 

Young boys eager to attain speed and endurance asked the older men of 
the tribe how best to achieve their goal. The old Sioux told the youngsters 
to go out every summer and cover their hearts with the colorful dust of 
butterfly wings. Yes, it was that simple — but the one thing the elders would 
not do was to supply the wings. Each boy had to catch his own butterflies. 

Any man who ever spent part of his boyhood in a neighborhood where he, 
too, chased butterflies across the fields knows what that meant. Those who 
caught butterflies summer after summer became excellent runners. — The Prism 


An Exploration into the Multiple Ministry 


M. L. KorHnexe * 


A Few Case Histories 


St. Luke Congregation, located in 
Anywhere, U.S. A., has three pastors. 
Obviously, St. Luke is a large parish. 
It also has a nine-teacher school. One 
of the “assistant pastors” accepts a call 
to a parish of “his own.” Now he is 
a “pastor.” St. Luke requests the Dis- 
trict President for a list of candidates 
for its vacancy in the “assistant pas- 
torate.” The District President sighs. 
Why? Because one of the most diffi- 
cult lists to propose is a list of possi- 
ble “assistant pastors.” Why? 

Or let's take a look at St. John 
Congregation in Anywhere, U.S. A. 
St. John Congregation has two sem- 
inary-trained men. One of them is an 
excellent preacher; the other is an 
outstanding evangelist but a mediocre 
preacher. But both “take turns” at 
preaching. Why? 

Then there is St. Paul Congrega- 
tion; same town, same country. There 
is one difference. The clergy refer 
to St. Paul as “St. Transfer” Church, 
because it is a “mission” in suburbia 
that is receiving members from Saint 
Luke and St. John. The pastor of 
St. Paul is engulfed by the problems 
of assimilating and integrating these 
new members into a working con- 
gregational unit. But he hesitates to 
call an “assistant pastor” or an “asso- 
ciate pastor,” even though the con- 
gregation is ready to provide him 
assistance in his ministerial task. He 
decides to apply for a vicar instead. 
Why? 

St. Matthew has a different prob- 
lem. It has a versatile and gifted 
pastor who is vitally interested in the 
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parish school but feels a serious weak- 
ness in providing educational lead- 
ership in the parish. The Lutheran 
elementary school is thriving, is ed- 
ucationally sound, and exceptionally 
well staffed. The principal is an alert 
educator, a capable administrator, 
and a well-indoctrinated Christian. 
But he did not graduate from the 
St. Louis or the Springfield seminary. 
The school and the congregation are 
growing so rapidly that the pastor 
feels a need for assistance. Shall he 
apply for a seminary graduate to 
become his assistant, especially in the 
educational program of the parish, or 
suggest to the congregation that the 
principal become a full-time non- 
teaching principal and “director of 
religious education”? 

And then there is St. Mark. It has 
one pastor, a secretary, a deaconess, 
a kindergarten teacher, a sexton, and 
a lay organist. Growth in the parish 
calls for more pastoral assistance in 
the total program. But the congrega- 
tion once had two pastors, and fac- 
tionalism drove both pastors to accept 
calls to other parishes. The pastor 
is willing to work with an “assistant 
pastor,” but is a little dubious about 
having an “associate pastor.” The 
congregation fears both ideas. What 
would you advise St. Mark to do if 
you were Circuit Counselor? 


A Statement of Purpose 


This “exploration” is not intended 
as a criticism of people, of motives of 


people, of the faith of people, or of 


* President, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 
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doctrines taught by people. It is an 
attempt to assess some of the real 
problems of a multiple ministry and 
to offer some thoughts to stimulate 
sober discussion and to provide some 
bases for new working relationships 
in this complex issue. 

It approaches this subject with a 
wholesome respect for the past and 
its traditions. The ministry of the 
past has often demonstrated an in- 
genuity and resourcefulness which 
the present generation could well 
emulate in seeking a solution to some 
of the problems related to the mul- 
tiple ministry in a rapidly changing 
societal and parish structure. 


A Definition of Terms 

The words “minister” and “min- 
istry” are used in the broad sense in 
that it here means any qualified per- 
son set apart by the congregation for 
full-time service as a servant of the 
Word. The word “minister” is not 
used in the restricted sense of 
“pastor.” 

A “multiple ministry” therefore is 
defined as a ministry of more than one 
such “minister.” 

(There are about 150 “multiple 
pastorates” in the Synod and about 
1,400 “multiple ministries” according 
to these definitions. Subsequent de- 
velopments in this article can be ap- 
plied in great measure even by those 
who insist upon the narrower defini- 
tion of “minister” equaling “pastor.” ) 


Some Fundamental Assumptions 

1. The ministry of the Word is 
a “service institution.” It was estab- 
lished by God, and it is established 
by God through His people, not as 
an end in itself but as a means to 
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God’s ends. “Minister” and “lord” are 
mutually exclusive concepts. The 
servant of the Word is to be held 
in high esteem for his work's sake. 
A minister serves God and serves 
God’s people for God’s sake. 


2. A Christian congregation is not 
established by God as an end in itself 
but as a means to God's ends. It, too, 
is a “service institution.” It is to min- 
ister to the needs of men, and its min- 
istry is to help the church be a min- 
istering church. A congregation does 
not exist to perpetuate itself but to 
propagate the faith and to minister to 
mankind. 


3. The form and organization of 
a multiple ministry is optional. God 
has wisely given the church much 
liberty in the structure of such a mul- 
tiple ministry. He gave the Great 
Commission to Christians for all times 
and in all places. Both the ministry 
and the congregation have the free- 
dom to organize so that they will 
provide the most effective response to 
their divinely appointed purpose in 
the world. They may, and they must, 
adapt themselves to the needs of 
people and to the talents available in 
the ministry. 

4, It is deceptive to speak of “the 
full ministry” because no one bears 
in his own person all the talents nec- 
essary for total service to the total 
needs of the parish. It is correspond- 
ingly true that the gifts given by the 
Lord to His ministry are given for 
the profit of all. Each talent and each 
ministerial function has its own dig- 
nity in the economy of God. He has 
given status to His ministers. His 
equal concern is that they discover 
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the dignity of their status by their 
stature as servants. The divine em- 
phasis is on functions and responsibil- 
ity, not on rank and authority in the 
ministry. Each phase of the ministry 
is dignified by the Head of the 
church. 

5. Talents in the ministry are to be 
used and developed for the greatest 
profit of the church. It is not to be 
assumed that a “specialized parish 
ministry” that is created as a result 
of a service need is an inferior min- 
istry or an incomplete ministry be- 
cause it does not partake fully of 
all the service functions required 
by a parish. Wise stewardship may 
demand the delimitation of functions 
on two grounds: parish needs, and 
a specific minister’s talent or absence 
of talent. 


4. The Ministry of 5. The Ministry of 
Worship Education 


AN EXPLORATION INTO THE MULTIPLE MINISTRY 


1. The Chief Shepherd 


3. The Chief Undershepherd 


6. The Ministry of 
Evangelism 
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One Possible Pattern for 
a Multiple Ministry 


The following chart proposes only 
one pattern for a multiple ministry. 
It can be condensed or expanded, de- 
pending again upon the needs and 
resources of a parish and the talents 
available for the ministry. 

It has been assumed previously that 
a parish has the liberty to establish 
other patterns. There is no mandate 
for the form and organization of 
a multiple ministry. 

1. The Chief Shepherd 

Jesus Christ is the Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls. He is the Servant 
who came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister and to give His life 


a ransom for many. He laid down 
His life for His flock. He tells His 


J 8. Business Manager 


7. The Ministry of 
Welfare 
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flock what to believe and what to do. 
They hear His voice, and they follow 
Him. 

2. His Flock 


Every member of the parish is 
either His lamb or His sheep. He is 
the Owner; ministers are stewards. 
In love He saved His flock. In love 
He gave His flock ministers as over- 
seers to feed the church of God which 
He has purchased with His blood so 
that by His grace His flock may be 
preserved in the faith. 


3. The Chief Undershepherd 

Every living organism has a head. 
In a multiple ministry, headship in- 
volves unification and direction of 
the total ministry to God-ordained or 
church-approved purposes and will. 
It also implies the highest type of 
leadership of the flock and of the 
ministry. 

To this ministry, then, are assigned 
the functions of 

a. Unification 

b. Direction 

c. Recruitment 


4, The Ministry of Worship 

To this ministry would be assigned 

the following functions: 

a. The programing and supervision 
of the total worship program of 
the parish and its agencies 

b. The supervision of the ministry 
of music 

c. The planning and supervision of 
the financial program of the par- 
ish as an expression of worship 


5. The Ministry of Education 


To this ministry would be assigned 
the function of educational leadership 
for: 
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a. Family life education 
b. Childhood education 
c. Youth education 
d. Adult education 


6. The Ministry of Evangelism 
To this ministry would be assigned 
these functions: 
a. Mission outreach in the com- 
munity 
b. Extraparish mission education 
c. Soul conservation 


7. The Ministry of Welfare 
To this ministry would be assigned 
these functions: 
a. Programing and supervision of 
all visits to sick, shut-ins, etc. 
b. Social welfare 
c. Parish counseling program 


8. Business Manager 

The business manager would be 
responsible directly to “the chief un- 
dershepherd” for the following func- 
tions related to business management: 

a. Budgeting and accounting 

b. Purchasing 

c. Supervision of buildings and 

grounds 
d. Auxiliary parish services 


Additional Comments on 
the Proposed Pattern 
A. Appointment to a Ministry Is by 
Appointment for a Specified 
Period of Time 
The call to the ministry of a parish 
is not made divine or rendered in- 
valid by time specification. However, 
the call to this ministry is conceived 
of as being indeterminate unless 
otherwise specified. But it is a call 
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to the ministry of the parish; the 
functions assigned would depend on: 


l. The talents of the servant 


2. The needs and resources of the 
parish 


The appointment could be made 
by the congregation, upon recom- 
mendation by the chief undershep- 
herd, for a period of two years. 
A terminus for the appointment pro- 
vides for the following opportunities: 


1. The changing needs of the par- 
ish can be met 


2. The changing resources and in- 
terests or the developing talents 
of a minister may be more wisely 
employed in another area of 
service 


An illustration may help. The min- 
ister of worship has been responsible 
for the programing and supervision 
of the worship program for four years. 
He may or may not realize the deple- 
tion of his resourcefulness in this vital 
area. During these four years he may 
have demonstrated an increasing in- 
terest and ability in evangelism. The 
minister of evangelism in turn may 
be ready for the challenge of the 
ministry of worship. 

Appointments for specified periods 
of time provide an honorable ap- 
proach to an individual who desires 
to serve in another phase of the min- 
istry. If the appointment to a specific 
function is indeterminate as to time, 
the incumbent is placed in the di- 
lemma of having to take the initiative 
in asking for a change of functions. 
(Example: A congregational policy 
that provides for an annual review 
of salaries provides an easy entree 
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into what otherwise could become 
a delicate issue, in which the worker 
may have to take the initiative in 
requesting the review of his salary.) 

Change or reassignment of func- 
tions need in no way imply failure or 
vindictive judgment. The proposed 
procedure provides equally for the 
reality of change in the needs of the 
parish as well as change in the min- 
ister. Internal organization that does 
not reckon with change of these sorts 
is unrealistic and may be unfair to 
the parish or to the minister. 


B. Responsibility for an Area 
of Service Does Not Imply 
Activity Exclusively in That Area 


If the Gospel ministry is to people 
and for people, it cannot be so frag- 
mentized that the individual is frag- 
mentized by the service it provides. 


The minister of worship, while be- 
ing responsible for programing of the 
total worship program of the parish 
and its related agencies, would most 
likely not do all the preaching. He 
may do the major part of it if God 
has singularly blessed him with this 
gift. He may involve all members of 
the ministry in the pulpit program. 
The minister of education may not be 
trained to be a preaching minister; 
why insist that he be one? The min- 
ister of welfare may be a tedious 
sermonizer even to his wife; why in- 
sist that he afflict the whole flock in 
addition? 

The minister of welfare’s respon- 
sibility for the programing and super- 
vision of ministerial or lay visits to 
the sick implies his freedom to use 
the talents of both for the good of all. 
His responsibility for this area of serv- 
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ice does not imply, of course, that 
he should do, all of the visiting him- 
self. We hope we are not belaboring 
the obvious. 


C. Functions of Ministries Can Be 
Combined or, in Necessary 
Instances, Interchanged 


An organizational chart does noth- 
ing. It can only attempt to show 
which functions must be considered 
and to whom they may be assigned. 
In any organization the power to 
keep the engine going must be sought 
outside the machinery. It is God who 
enables men to put a charted organ- 
izational pattern to work for God’s 
ends. 

It is conceivable, and may in many 
instances be practicable or necessary, 
to realign and redistribute the various 
functions. For example, the “chief 
undershepherd” may excel by virtue 
of training and experience in the area 
of pastoral counseling. He may be 
assigned this total function and ex- 
ercise all or parts of it. He may be 
especially excellent in premarital 
counseling. In the latter instance the 
counseling function may still reside 
in the ministry of welfare, and this 
minister would delegate the respon- 
sibility and function for premarital 
counseling of a formal nature to the 
“chief undershepherd.” 

This possibility of combining func- 
tions assigned to specific ministries, 
or of realigning functions in a differ- 
ent structure, is precisely the liberty 
to which we have previously referred. 
The form and shape of the organiza- 
tion is an adiaphoron. 

An equally important factor to be 
emphasized at this point is the dig- 
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nity of each function or service. To 
pit preaching versus evangelism may 
provide idle people an opportunity 
to debate insignificant issues, while 
neither function may be done well 
because of time lost in the argument. 
In reality the debate is dangerous 
because it pits one phase of ministe- 
rial service against the other and leads 
to status arguments rather than to 
concern for true ministerial stature. 

This observation is made with can- 
dor because of the irreparable harm 
committed in the church by honest 
and God-fearing men who have made 
distinctions which God did not choose 
to make. Men have left highly spe- 
cialized fields of ministerial service 
which required special talents and 
special training, because they were 
made to feel as though their ministry 
was inferior to the illusory “full min- 
istry” of their fellow classmate at the 
same seminary who was a ministerial 
generalist instead of a ministerial spe- 
cialist. On the other hand, young 
men with certain outstanding gifts 
that should have been trained and 
developed by an alert church body 
have been dissuaded from this goal 
by a status argument which is decep- 
tive and ultimately debases the holy 
ministry. 

This is not said to heap scorn on 
the ministerial generalist. God for- 
bid! The medical profession has 
enough trouble with a development 
in the profession that makes its gen- 
eral practitioner a unicum. We shall 
have more to say about “educating 
the generalist and the specialist.” 
But to pit ministerial generalist versus 
ministerial specialist is treason in the 


body of Christ. 
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D. Regular and Planned Staff Meet- 
ings Are Essential to the Function- 
ing of a Multiple Ministry, and 
Regular Reporting to the “Chief 
Undershepherd” Is Equally 
Essential 


The secret of successful group ac- 
tion, some say, is “communication.” 
This is an oversimplification. But 
“good communication” is one of the 
most significant elements in success- 
ful and harmonious group action. 

Regular (at least weekly) ministe- 
rial staff meetings are required for 
the following reasons: 

1. Reporting. — Since the ministry 
serves people for God’s ends, each 
phase of the ministry needs the ben- 
efit of total insight wherever possible. 
The minister of worship draws ser- 
monic material and pulpit program- 
ing direction from the reports of the 
other ministers. He, in turn, gives 
much motivation and impetus to the 
programing of the other. ministries. 


2. Co-ordination.— While the “chief 
undershepherd” functions as co-or- 
dinator, co-ordination is carried on 
by the people who must do the co- 
ordinating. Staff meetings make bet- 
ter teamwork possible. Gray areas of 
responsibility are clarified by co-or- 
dination in staff meetings. 


8. Consultation. — No one minister 
is wise enough to shun advice. If he 
does, he may be a minister, but not 
as wise as he could be. Staff meetings 
provide a regular opportunity for 
sharing of advice. The group will not 
decide for a specific minister what he 
is to do. Since he is responsible, he 
must decide. They advise him to 
make possible a wiser decision than 
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he might have made without their 
counsel. 


4, Assignment of Specific Acts or 
Duties. — Staff meetings permit the 
minister of welfare, for example, to 
request the other ministers to make 
those visits which he has planned for 
the week for the entire parish. Shut- 
in calls can be systematized in this 
manner without stifling the initiative 
of the minister of welfare or the other 
ministers. 

5. Morale Building. — The devil 
specializes in his demoralization of 
each and every phase of the holy 
ministry. If he can poison, pollute, 
propagandize, or pester the ministry, 
he has good chances of fleecing the 
lambs and the sheep. Staff meetings, 
which should be important worship 
experiences for the ministry as well 
as significant work sessions, can con- 
tribute significantly to high group 
morale and strong interpersonal rela- 
tionships in the multiple ministry. 

Regular reporting by the various 
ministers to the chief undershepherd 
is necessary to his function as co- 
ordinator and unifier. In the final 
analysis he will be the first and the 
best informed so that he may provide 
the total perspective needed for single 
actions. 


Areas for Further Exploration 
1. The Ministerial Curricula 

Curricula that do not meet the 
realities of a multiple ministry head 
on, but deal with the pastor concept 
exclusively, are not adequate for the 
church in the future. Consideration 
must first be given to the preparation 
of the well-prepared ministerial gen- 
eralist, but consideration must also 
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be provided at the undergraduate 
level for some penetration into at least 


one area of professional and/or sub-— 


ject matter specialization based on 
the church’s needs and the talents of 
the students. 

Graduate level curricula must con- 
cern themselves with the further de- 
velopment of the generalist as well 
as the specialist. 


2. Ministerial Personnel Practices 


It is extremely difficult under our 
present system in the church body to 
secure accurate information and to 
distribute such information properly 
to the church. The gifts of the Lord 
are to profit all. They must be devel- 
oped for the widest and the most 
faithful use possible. They must be 
used to satisfy God’s economy in the 
church. 

There is a natural tendency for a 
growing organization to lose sight of 
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the individual. There is also the ten- 
dency for a growing organization to 
become an end in itself, build walls 
about itself, and to cry “unfriendly 
act” if the wall is scaled. Districts, for 
example, can become extremely sen- 
sitive about their need to hide their 
God-entrusted ministerial talents lest 
a “brother District rob them” of one 
of their “bright young boys.” A saint 
now in glory said to me frequently: 
“Our Synod needs more than a black 
list. What we need more is a white 
list.” 


Conclusion 


We restate our purpose: not judg- 
ments of people, their motives, their 
faith, their teaching, but stimulation 
of God’s ministers to restudy espe- 
cially the framework for ministering 
to determine whether God may have 
greater glory and His people better 
service. 


Certainly our country needs all of the engineering and science geniuses we 
can develop. No one would quarrel with the need to encourage capable 
youngsters to enter these fields and to work hard to master them. But our 
country needs more than geniuses to stay strong and healthy. 

Our country also needs the average person with a well-trained mind and a 
disciplined will. Most of the work of the world is below the genius level, and 
those who can do it well are the backbone of any nation. Without them who 


would do the everyday work? 


In our search for more geniuses, let us not overlook the value of the man 
or woman who knows how to earn a living and who is willing to help others. 
Persons who are willing to be honest, useful, moral citizens; persons who are 
eager to obey the laws and meet the obligations of our society; persons who 
are happy to support their families are also vital to the strength of our nation. 

We need good truck drivers, good repair men, good clerks, good police 
officers, good miners, good farmers, good mechanics, as well as good engineers 


and scientists. —- The Prism 


Real intelligence is a creative use of knowledge, not merely an accumulation 
of facts. The slow thinker who can finally come up with an idea of his own 
is more important to the world than a walking encyclopedia who hasn’t learned 
how to use information productively. — D. K. WINEBRENNER, American School 


Board Journal 


Another Look at Three Christmas Hymns 


LEsuiE R. ZEeppres * 


Some familiar hymns are used so 
often that stultification becomes a 
danger. The law of diminishing re- 
turns operates by reducing the im- 
pact of the text and dulling the beauty 
of the tune. Then our singing to the 
Lord and for the Lord tends to be- 
come mechanical and ineffectual. 

Some hymns have interesting back- 
grounds. If used motivationally, these 
can add a new dimension to the 
hymn, prevent staleness, and revital- 
ize our experience with the message 
and melody. 

Three Christmas hymns, “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” “From Heaven 
Above,” and “As with Gladness Men 
of Old,” are cases in point, for they 
were written under conditions which 
would be of interest to school chil- 
dren. The story of how they were 
composed might bring about a new 
appreciation of these classics of hym- 
nody and show children that hymns 
can originate within the setting of 
spiritual experiences. These stories 
might even serve as spurs for class 
projects in creative hymn writing. 


and visited the town of Bethlehem on 
the day before Christmas. 

He walked about the streets, and 
before sundown he rode on horseback 
out into the fields where the angels 
had announced the birth of Jesus to 
the shepherds. Later that evening he 
attended Christmas Eve services in 
the town and heard the joyous ring- 
ing of the bells and the singing of 
the traditional carols. He was greatly 
moved by this experience, and a few 
days later wrote about it to the Sun- 
day school children of his Philadel- 
phia parish. 

I remember especially on Christmas 

Eve, when I was standing in the old 

church in Bethlehem, close to the spot 

where Jesus was born, when the whole 
church was ringing hour after hour 
with the splendid hymn of praise to 

God, how again and again it seemed 

as if I could hear voices that I knew 

well, telling each other of the “Won- 
derful night of the Savior’s birth.” ¢ 

Two years later, in the course of 
preparing for the Christmas season, 
Brooks wrote the words of the hymn 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” hop- 


“O Little Town of Bethlehem” (Lu- 
theran Hymnal, No. 647) was written 
almost 100 years ago by Phillips 
Brooks. When this American Epis- 
copal minister was 30 years old, the 
members of his congregation in Phil- 
adelphia gave him the money for 
a trip to Europe. In December 1865 
Brooks traveled throughout Palestine 


ing to have them sung by the children 
at the Christmastide services. He 
asked the organist at his church, 
Lewis Redner, to compose an appro- 


* Associate professor of music, Concor- 
dia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


+ Philo Adams Otis, Hymns You Ought 
to Know (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co., 
1928), p. 75. 
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priate melody for the text. However, 
Christmas Eve came, and Redner had 
not yet written the setting. During 
the night, however, the organist 
awakened with the melody clearly in 
mind. He said that it had come to 
him “as an angel strain.” The follow- 
ing morning he copied down the mel- 
ody, added the harmony, and then 
submitted the completed hymn to 
Brooks for his approval. For some 
unknown reason the new hymn was 
not used on Christmas Day, but was 
sung publicly for the first time on 
December 27. 

In subsequent years the hymn was 
printed on leaflets and became a reg- 
ular feature at the church’s Christmas 
services. It first appeared in a hymnal 
in 1874. Today it is a beloved Christ- 
mas song throughout America and in 
many foreign countries. 


The words and music of “From 
Heaven Above” (Lutheran Hymnal, 
No. 85) were written in Germany 
over 400 years ago by Martin Luther. 
Like the previous hymn, this song 
was written especially for a Christmas 
service; in fact, it was written espe- 
cially for Luther’s son Hans, who was 
to take part in this service. 


When this hymn was originally 
used, a man dressed as an angel sang 
stanzas 1-7, and the children re- 
sponded with stanzas 8-15. Years 
later the hymn was used in a different 
manner, which might well be adapted 
by our schools for their children’s 
Christmas Eve service. Under this 
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plan the angel sang only stanzas 1-5, 
the stanzas which are enclosed within 
quotation marks and which tell of the 
birth of Jesus and where He may be 
found. At stanza 6 the children’s re- 
sponse began with the words, 

“Now let us all with gladsome cheer 

Go with the shepherds and draw 

near.” 

Stanza 13 is the famous Christmas 
prayer, 

“Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child, 

Make Thee a bed soft, undefiled.” 

Finally, stanza 15, which is a dox- 
ology to the Holy Trinity, was sung 
by the angel, the children, and the 
congregation. 

The hymn is long, but the use of 
all the stanzas was made reasonable 
and necessary because this arrange- 
ment was dictated by the text. 


Luther first used the tune of a famil- 
iar folk song for his words: “From 
Foreign Lands I Come” (“Aus frem- 
den Landen komm ich her”). Later, 
when he wanted to use the hymn in 
a regular church service, he felt that 
the popular melody was inappro- 
priate. As a result, he composed the 
melody which we now associate with 
this noble text. 


“As with Gladness Men of Old” 
(Lutheran Hymnal, No. 127) was 
written 100 years ago by a layman, 
an insurance salesman in Boston. 
When William Chatterton Dix was 
20 years old, a serious illness con- 
fined him to his bed for several 
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months. During his convalescence he 
read the Bible regularly, and, in com- 
memoration of the Day of Epiphany 
1860 Dix read the story of the journey 
of the Wise Men (Matt. 2:1-12). Be- 
cause he was intrigued by the mystery 
of the “men from the East,” he wrote 
his five-stanza Epiphany hymn. 

Dix’s father, when shown the poem, 
commended him for the manner in 
which he closed each stanza with the 
exhortation to the “men of today” to 
dedicate themselves to the Savior and 
bring Him their offerings of praise 
and service. 

Stanza one, for example, says: 


So, most gracious Lord, may we 
Evermore be led by Thee! 
Stanza two concludes: 

So may we with willing feet 
Ever seek Thy mercy seat! 


The text was matched with a Ger- 


man melody written some 25 years 
before by a German musician, Konrad 
Kocher. In the course of time, how- 
ever, the tune has come to be called 
Dix, after the name of the devout 
layman who gave us one of our most 
beloved Epiphany hymns. 


This hymn may be made meaning- 
ful to children by having a group of 
children dramatize it while another 
group sings the melody. It could also 
be given vitality in other ways. As an 
art project, for example, each child 
could select the thought of one of 
the stanzas and illustrate it by a draw- 
ing, painting, or construction. A series 
of these illustrations could be dis- 
played in the classroom as a pictorial 
panorama of the hymn’s message and 
admonitions. 


Is our entire approach to the teaching of writing wrong? Are we teaching 
it just backward? Would it perhaps be better if we first let the children dis- 
cover for themselves that they have things to say? Good things which are parts 
of themselves, their own ideas, their own wishes and reactions and dreams — 
if we allow them to make this discovery in freedom from the fear of being 
wrong — the fear of saying it wrong, thinking it wrong? Then, after they know 
that an idea can travel from their brains, through their arms and their pencils, 
onto the papers before them — when they know this, have experienced it, then 
we can begin the indoctrination into the exigencies of punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, thesis sentences, logical sequence, and all the rest of the syntactical, 
rhetorical, expositionary, und so weiter vicissitudes. They will be ready for 
them then; they will see their meanings, feel the need for them, perhaps even 
take a pride in them. (“The Metatextbook Factor in Writing,” by John 
C. Adler, English Journal, December 1959) 


“The Quempas Goes “Round” * 
Epwarp W.. KLAMMER ¢ 


“The Quempas goes round” — this 
phrase describes a worshipful and 
truly beautiful Christmas custom 
which dates back to the Middle Ages. 
At midnight on Christmas Eve, when 
the congregation had assembled for 
worship, four groups of boys pro- 
ceeded to the four corners of the 
church to announce to the congrega- 
from north, south, east, and west that 
“Heaven’s all-glorious King is born.” 
As soon as they had reached their 
places, group one began to sing the 
first phrase of the Quempas carol, “He 
whom joyous shepherds praised,” fol- 
lowed by the second group singing 
the second phrase, and so on. After 
the fourth phrase the mixed choir 
sang the first stanza of the Nunc 
angelorum, “The glorious angels came 
today.” Then the congregation joined 
both choirs in the singing of the re- 
frain “God’s own Son is born a child.” 
In this manner all four stanzas of the 
Quempas were sung. This constituted 
the principal item of carol singing on 
Christmas Eve; in fact, the service 
was not considered complete without 
the singing of the Quempas. Thus, 
even today, “the Quempas_ goes 
round” again in many churches every 
Christmas Eve and every Twelfth 
Night. 

THE NAME QUEMPAS 

The Quempas Carol receives its 
name from the first two syllables of 
the Latin original: 

QUEM PAS tores laudavere 

quibus angeli dixere; 

absit vobis jam timere, 

natus est Rex Gloriae. 


The complete carol consists of three 
Latin texts. The second text is: 
Nunc angelorum gloria 
hominibus resplenduit in mundo, 
quam celebris victoria 
recolitur in corde laetabundo; 
novi partus gaudia 
virgo mater produxit, 
et sol verus in tenebris illuxit. 


The third text is the refrain: 


Magnum nomen Domini Eman- 
uel, 
quod annuntiatum est per 
Gabriel. 
from the carol Resonet in laudibus. 


THE HISTORY OF THE QUEMPAS 

No one really knows how old the 
Quempas is. A few handwritten 
copies of the Latin are extant which 
come from the Middle Ages. The 
Hohenfurth Cloister in southern Bo- 
hemia has a manuscript from 1450 
(now in the museum of Prague) 
which contains sacred folk songs and 
carols both in Latin and German. 
The first two carols in the manuscript 
are the Quem pastores and the Nunc 
angelorum together with their mel- 
odies. Various other manuscripts and 
orders of service from before and 
after the Reformation contain the 
Quempas with the notation “an an- 
cient custom.” Martin Luther makes 


* Concordia Publishing House has pub- 
lished a new edition of the QUEMPAS 
CAROL with the four stanzas of the 
Quempas and the four stanzas of the Nunc 
angelorum, 


+ Manager of Music Department, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 
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no reference to the Quempas. How- 
ever, the Nunc angelorum appears as 
a hymn among other hymns in some 
Lutheran hymnals from 1548 on. After 
the Reformation both the Quem pas- 
tores and the Nunc angelorum appear 
side by side in many hymnals. 

The first time the actual method of 
performance is hinted at is in Johann 
Leisentritt’s Geistliche Lieder und 
Psalmen, Bautzen, 1567. Here the 
heading for the Quempas_ reads, 
“A beautiful song for the boys to sing 
in church in four choirs.” A Lutheran 
missal printed by Matthaeus Luedtke 
in Wittenberg in 1589 contained spe- 
cific instructions for the singing of 
the Quempas. His instructions be- 
came, in general, the norm. 

Soon after, various part settings 
appeared. The most famous of these 
is the one by Michael Praetorius 
(1571—1621). In the introduction to 
his setting of the Quempas, Praetorius 
quotes from the Mainzer Cantual of 
1605: “This is very old. It originated 
in the ancient church. [With this 
carol the people] reminded them- 
selves of the angel’s hymn of praise 
anl the joy of the shepherds. Follow- 
ing their example, they praised the 
almighty God intimately for the gra- 
cious birth of Christ.” 

Praetorius also suggested three 
methods of singing the Quempas and 
the Nunc angelorum. The first method 
(the one he preferred) follows: 

Four choirs of boys (or four boy 
soloists) are to take their stations in 
the four corners of the church during 
the service on Christmas Eve. The 
first choir sings the first line: Quem 
pastores laudavere; the second choir 
sings: Quibus angeli dixere; the third: 
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Absit vobis jam timere; and the 
fourth: Natus est Rex Gloriae. Then 
the first stanza is repeated in the same 
way by the four groups in the vernac- 
ular. To this the mixed choir, in- 
struments, and organ respond with 
the first stanza of the Nunc angelorum 
immediately repeated in the vernac- 
ular. Stanzas two, three, and four of 
both carols are sung in the same man- 
ner. After each of the stanzas sung 
by the mixed choir the congregation 
may sing a stanza of In dulci jubilo. 


THE QUEMPAS-HEFT 

During the Advent season the 
Quempas boys and the other children 
of the church busied themselves with 
the preparation of their own hand- 
written collections of traditional 
Christmas hymns and carols. Each 
carol was neatly copied on the center 
of the page and surrounded with gar- 
lands of flowers. The remainder of 
the page was decorated with draw- 
ings or paintings of the Holy Family, 
the shepherds, the Wise Men, angels, 
stars, and Christmas and Epiphany 
symbols. The collections were called 
Quempas-Hefte after the chief carol 
— the Quempas. Such Quempas carol 
books are again being made by boys 
and girls during the Advent season, 
and many old Quempas-Hefte are 
on display in the libraries and muse- 
ums of Europe. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE 
OF THE QUEMPAS CAROL 
The performance of the Quempas 
Carol with its ceremony may be very 
simple or quite elaborate. Whether 
simple or elaborate, however, certain 
essentials must be observed for a cor- 
rect singing of the Quempas. 
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1. The Quempas must be sung in 
unison and unaccompanied by four 


boys or four groups of children from > 


the four corners of the church. When 
the children are at their respective 
stations, the first group begins by 
singing the first line of the first stanza, 
followed immediately by the second 
group singing the second line, and 
so on. (Note: It is also possible to 
sing the Quempas with three groups 
at three stations in the church. In 
that case the fourth line of each 
stanza must be sung by all three 
groups. ) 

2. Immediately after the last line 
of the first stanza of the Quempas has 
been sung, the church choir (from 
its usual position) follows with the 
singing of the first stanza of the 
Nunc angelorem, preferably unac- 
companied. It may also be sung in 
unison by mixed voices accompanied 
by organ, a string quartet or a wood- 
wind ensemble. 


8. The refrain “God’s own Son is 
born a child” should be sung by both 
choirs and the entire congregation ac- 
companied by organ and instruments, 
if available. 

4. The singing of the Quempas 
Carol should be restricted to certain 
services: the children’s Christmas Eve 
Service, the midnight Christmas Sery- 
ice, and the Epiphany Service. As 
with other Christmas carols, it should 
not be sung during Advent except for 
rehearsal purposes, nor should it be 
used at Christmas concerts. 


For more elaborate performances 
the following suggestions will prove 
helpful: 


1. The Quempas singers may enter 
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the semidarkened nave of the church 
in procession holding lighted red 
candles. During the procession the 
congregation may sing the hymn 
“Praise God the Lord, Ye Sons of 
Men,” or an organ or instrumental 
prelude based on the Quempas may 
be played. As soon as the singers 
reach the entrance to the chancel, the 
four groups proceed to their stations. 


2. During the singing of the stan- 
zas of the Nunc angelorum the four 
groups of Quempas singers may 
change places. This should be done 
when the adult choir begins the fifth 
phrase of each stanza (“Joy, great 
joy,” etc., in the first stanza). During 
the fourth stanza of the Nunc an- 
gelorum, the Quempas singers may 
proceed to the crib, if there is one, 
or they may return to their regular 
places in the choir loft. 


8. If four boys are used for the 
Quempas, they may be dressed as 
angels. 


The Quempas Carol may be sung 
at the beginning of the service, after 
the reading of the Christmas Gospel, 
after the gathering of the offerings, 
or at the close of the service. In some 
churches the singing of the Quempas 
is connected with the presentation, 
either sung or spoken, of the great 
prophecy in Isaiah 9. 

5. After each stanza of the Nunc 
angelorum and the refrain, the con- 
gregation may respond with one of 
the stanzas of Now Sing We, Now 
Rejoice (or its macaronic form In 
dulci jubilo) or Oh, Rejoice Ye Chris- 
tians Loudly. In some churches it is 
customary to sing Martin Luther’s 
From Heaven Above to Earth I Come 
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after the entire Quempas has been 
completed. 


6. If desirable, the carol may be 
sung in Latin. The publisher will sup- 
ply the complete Latin text to anyone 
desiring it. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 

It is very important that the per- 
formance of the Quempas Carol be 
done well. The four groups of chil- 
dren must be taught to sing the carol 
from memory with the easy, light, 
floating tone that is natural to chil- 
dren’s voices. No accompaniment 
should be used; however, if some sup- 
port is necessary, a flute, recorder, 
violin, oboe, or clarinet may play the 
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melody with each group. The four 
phrases of each stanza of the Quem- 
pas must follow in strict time. 

Children in schools and junior choirs 
should be encouraged to prepare their 
own collection of carols during the 
Advent season. To stimulate interest, 
prizes might be awarded to those chil- 
dren who produce the most beautiful 
carol booklets. 

If candles are used, they must be 
provided with drip guards, and the 
children must be instructed in their 
safe use. If there is a processional, 
and if the groups change stations 
during the Nunc angelorum, it will 
be necessary to rehearse the move- 
ments carefully. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— A successful person is one who failed repeatedly until he succeeded. 


— Seeing through a thing is not the same as seeing a thing through. 


— Correcting faults is like tying a necktie; we can do it easier on ourselves 
than on anybody else. — NCR Factory News 


— Most people believe anything they think and most of what they hear. 


Banking 


— Trouble is like a cur dog. Face it, and it runs from you; fear it, and it 


follows you. 


— Anyone who angers you conquers you. 


— Better work your way from the bottom than find yourself sliding down 


from the top. 


—A superior man is modest in his speech, but exceeds in his actions. 


ConFucIus 


— Democracy is the recurrent suspicion that more than half of the people 
are right more than half of the time. — Kentucky School Journal 


—If you're wrong, you can’t afford to argue; if you're right, you don’t 


need to. 


— Even railroad ties wouldn’t last as long as they do if they didn’t “give” 


a little to every jolt and passing burden. 


— Too many of us are like the wheelbarrow: useful only when pushed 


and easily upset. 


— What is true of baseball is equally true in almost any field. Success 
comes when brains and physical fitness are co-ordinated in a capacity for dis- 
cipline, for learning, and for hard work. 


Guidance in the Elementary Schools of the Five Largest 
Districts of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 


J. O. Roserts * 


(A digest of the dissertation presented to the faculty of the graduate school of Saint 
Louis University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy, conferred on June 4, 1960.) 


The problem of this research was to 
discover the present status of guid- 
ance programs in the elementary 
schools of the five largest Districts 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. Furthermore, it was expected 
that the study would indicate which 
areas of the guidance programs are 
in need of improvement, apparent 
obstacles to such improvement, and 
possible means of further develop- 
ment of these Lutheran elementary 
school guidance programs. 

The five Districts involved in the 
study were: Northern Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Central, Western, and South Wis- 
consin. These five Districts comprised 
47.4% of the total school population, 
85.9% of the total number of schools, 
and 46.2% of the total number of 
teachers in the elementary school sys- 
tem of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, which is divided into 
a total of 35 Districts. 

Principal procedures employed in 
the research were the following: 
(1) investigation of 107 items of re- 
lated literature, (2) questionnaire of 
75 items sent to 505 Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools, (8) interviews with 
the superintendents of Lutheran 
schools in the five Districts, and 
(4) tabulation and analysis of the 
responses to the questionnaire. Of the 
505 schools contacted, 329, or 65.1%, 
responded; 317, or 62.8%, replied in 
time to be included in the tabulations. 


Essentially, the study dealt with the 
following major topics: philosophy of 
guidance in Lutheran elementary 
schools, guidance through the curricu- 
lum, guidance through counseling and 
other techniques, guidance for the 
individual as a member of a group, 
and administrative aspects of guid- 
ance programs. The study repeatedly 
emphasized the importance of the 
classroom teacher as the key figure 
in guidance on the elementary school 
level. 

The analysis of the questionnaire 
responses resulted in a listing of the 
strengths and weaknesses of Lutheran 
elementary school guidance programs 
in the light of current general prac- 
tices at this level. The strengths and 
weaknesses were categorized on the 
basis of the following generally ac- 
cepted areas of guidance: the inven- 
tory service, the information service, 
the counseling service, the placement 
service, and the follow-up service. 


INVENTORY SERVICE 


With respect to the inventory serv- 
ice the following strengths were 
noticed: 


1. The use of observation and stand- 
ardized testing for the purpose of 
gaining information about pupils. 


* Assistant Professor of English and Ed- 
ucation at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. 
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2. The administration of standardized 
tests on a planned basis by teachers 
trained in such procedures. 

8. The maintenance of up-to-date 
cumulative records. 

4. Availability of records to those who 
work with pupils. 


Aspects of the inventory service which 

were discovered to be in need of 

improvement were the following: 

1. Use of sociometric techniques. 

2. Use of role-playing. 

8. Use of anecdotal records. 

4, Identification of pupils needing 
remedial instruction. 

5. Identification of gifted pupils. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
With respect to the information 
service it was discovered that the fol- 
lowing practices in Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools are on a commendable 
level: 

1. Provisions for leadership experi- 
ences. 

2. Opportunities for developing self- 
expression. 

8. Extracurricular activities. 

4. Provisions for individual differ- 
ences. 

5. Acquaintance of pupils with edu- 
cational and vocational opportuni- 
ties. 

6. Use of community resources for 
welfare purposes. 

7. Use of parents’ organizations in 
building home-school relationships. 

8. Use of a limited number of re- 
source personnel. 


9. Assembling by teachers of materi- 
als, tests, and information on re- 
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porting practices as parts of their 
in-service training for the purpose 
of improving their guidance serv- 
ices. 


The six following activities related 
to the information service were found 
to be in need of improvement in the 
guidance programs of Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools included in the study: 
1. Planned safety education programs. 
2. Planned physical education pro- 

grams. 

3. Provisions for occupational infor- 
mation. 

4, Provisions for a wide range of ma- 
terials and learning situations. 

5. Use of community resources in 
planning programs for children. 

6. Investigation of the availability of 
resource personnel or guidance spe- 
cialists. 

COUNSELING SERVICE 

In connection with the counseling 
service in Lutheran elementary school 
guidance programs the following 
strengths were noted: 

1. Counseling with pupils for infor- 
mation about their background 
and needs. 

2. Counseling with parents by means 
of visits to pupils’ homes for the 
purpose of securing information 
about pupils. 

8. Providing pupils with a better 
understanding of themselves. 

4, Helping pupils solve emotional 
and social problems. 

5. Use of pastors and church groups 
for spiritual guidance. 

6. Conferences between teachers and 
parents. 
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7. Adequacy of reports to parents. 

8. Attitudes of teachers toward their 
pupils. 

9. Helping rejected pupils become 
accepted members of their peer 
groups. 

10. Recognition of the admirable 
qualities of pupils. 

11. Availability of time on the part of 
teachers for the counseling of 
pupils and parents. 


12. Availability of adequate physical 
space for counseling. 


18. Use of faculty meetings as in- 
service training activities for 
teachers. 

14. Leadership and assistance on the 
part of the principal for the pur- 
pose of helping teachers in their 
counseling services and _ other 
guidance duties. 


Aspects of the counseling service in 
Lutheran elementary schools which 
appeared to warrant further investi- 
gation and possible improvement 
were: 


1. Establishment of greater rapport 
between teachers and pupils so 
that pupils will feel free to seek 
counseling more frequently. 


2. Home visits by teachers to facili- 
tate better home-school relation- 
ships. 

8. Avoidance of sarcasm and ridicule 
of pupils on the part of teachers. 


4. Degree to which teachers were ex- 
pected to counsel with their pupils 
with regard to the placement and 
follow-up services in Lutheran ele- 
mentary school guidance programs. 
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PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 
SERVICES 
The schools surveyed appeared to 
excel in the following aspects of the 
placement and follow-up service 
areas: 

1. Organization of kindergarten and 
primary rooms to accommodate dif- 
ferent levels of pupil maturity. 

2. Accommodation of children from 
homes of meager circumstances 
without embarrassment. 

8. Adjustment of the curriculum and 
school environment for handi- 
capped pupils. 

4, Reasonable expectations of pupils 
in terms of their abilities. 

5. Provision of information on pupils 
who are transferring to other 
schools or to high school. 

6. Arrangements for elementary 
school pupils to visit in advance 
the high schools they plan to enter. 

7. Contacts with pupils after they 
have entered high school. 


Aspects of the placement and fol- 
low-up services in the guidance pro- 
grams of Lutheran elementary schools 
which were considered to be in need 
of improvement were: 

1. Providing handbooks and _pre- 
school clinics for the parents of 
new and beginning pupils. 

2. Relating the promotion and report- 
ing practices to the needs de- 
manded by the individual differ- 
ences of pupils. 

8. Providing for the needs of retarded 
pupils. 

4. Providing facilities for helping 
pupils with speech and _ hearing 
difficulties. 
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5. Providing for the needs of gifted 
pupils. 

6. Establishing rapport between Lu- 
theran elementary school teachers 
and the high school teachers in 
their community. 


In general it may be said that, al- 
though there were specific strengths 
and weaknesses in each of the five 
service areas, Lutheran elementary 
school guidance programs were found 
to be strongest in the area of coun- 
seling services. Among the weak- 
nesses the following were noted as 
critical: (1) inadequate identification 
of retarded and gifted pupils; (2) in- 
sufficient provisions for such pupils; 
and (3) inadequate provisions for 
physical education, which is viewed 
as one of the chief concerns in the 
total development of the child. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Fifteen questions or areas of in- 
vestigation were suggested for further 
research, the first six of which 
stemmed from the fact that the ques- 
tionnaire allowed for only affirmative 
or negative responses. The fifteen 
areas for further research are listed 
below: 

1. What is the specific content of 
the cumulative records main- 
tained? 

2. What methods are utilized for 
collecting the data for inclusion in 
the cumulative records? 

3. What is the extent to which Lu- 
theran elementary school teachers 
engage in in-service training ac- 
tivities for the purpose of improv- 
ing their guidance services? 

4. To what extent and by what 
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methods do Lutheran elementary 
schools carry on follow-up activ- 
ities on pupils which leave their 
schools because of graduation or 
transfer? 


. To what degree are special guid- 


ance personnel utilized? 


. How frequently do teachers visit 


the homes of their pupils? 


. What are some possible reasons 


for Lutheran elementary school 
pupils’ failure to seek counseling 
from their teachers to a greater 
degree than that indicated? 


. What are some methods of help- 


ing Lutheran elementary schools 
establish systematic ways of iden- 
tifying gifted pupils and pupils 
needing remedial instruction, to- 
gether with methods of providing 
for such pupils’ needs? (This is 
a particularly acute problem 
since many Lutheran elementary 
schools are quite small, the 
median size of all schools in the 
five Districts studied being 101 


pupils. ) 


. What are some practical ways of 


strengthening the formal teacher 
education programs of Lutheran 
elementary school teachers prior 
to their receiving their under- 
graduate degree so that they will 
be more capable of undertaking 
certain guidance activities, par- 
ticularly those referred to as areas 
in need of improvement? 


Several of the questionnaire items 
referred to school handbooks, re- 
port cards, and preschool clinics. 
It would be well to secure ex- 
amples and information on such 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
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items as an added means of ap- 
praising Lutheran elementary 
school guidance practices. 


What are the obstacles, real or 
claimed, to improving those guid- 
ance services which were noted to 
be weak? 


Since the questionnaires were an- 
swered in most cases by only the 
principal, it would be well to se- 
cure additional responses from 
other sources — parents, pupils, 
and teachers — for greater re- 
liability. 

The paucity of research in the 
area of guidance in Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools was revealed in 
the survey of the related litera- 
ture. Therefore, since this study 
is somewhat exploratory in nature, 
there is need for intensive re- 
search in each of the five guid- 
ance service areas. 


One limitation of the study was 
that it included only the five 
largest Districts of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. Event- 
ually research must be conducted 


which will include all Lutheran 
elementary schools. 


15. It was not clear from the question- 
naire responses as to what the 
obstacles are which prevent Lu- 
theran elementary schools from 
improving their guidance services. 
These need to be discovered so 
that schools and teachers can be 
given specific suggestions con- 
cerning methods of improvement 
which will apply to their local 
circumstances. 


The writer feels that it is quite pos- 
sible that in the future, as more Lu- 
theran educators become sensitive to 
the need for research in the area of 
guidance, some of the problems posed 
above will receive serious investiga- 
tion. The results of such research 
will enable Lutheran elementary 
schools to extend their guidance serv- 
ices and to improve those now in 
existence, thereby reaching more 
nearly the goals of Christian educa- 
tion: assisting parents in the spiritual, 
intellectual, physical, emotional, and 
social development of their children. 


It is true that not all technological developments urged upon us will be 
satisfactory educational tools, and neither can they solve all of our problems. 
It does behoove us, however, to explore their implications with open minds, 
to modify them according to the demands of good education, and to develop 
new ones when necessary. If responsible educators do not undertake these 
tasks, other groups will do it for them. In fact this has already happened in 
television, and is now happening with teaching machines and other automated 
devices. Such technological developments as airborne television, educational 
TV networks, and teaching machines are now calling for a reassessment of 
present educational practices. No phase — whether it be school administration 
and finance, curriculum planning, school building, teacher education, the pro- 
fessional education of these supervised learning resources, or in the administra- 


tion of these services — should remain unscrutinized. 


(From “A Prospective 


Point of View,” editorial by Anna L. Hyer in Audiovisual Instruction, Decem- 


ber 1959) 


How Will Large-Scale Federal Aid Affect the 
Lutheran School? 


Donatp HO.steE * 


Public Education — 1960. American 
public education has approached an 
era of drastic change. It is coming 
face to face with real competition 
from the totalitarian world, accom- 
panied by an “explosion of knowl- 
edge” which dwarfs that of the past 
nineteen centuries. Since October 
1957 the public has become extremely 
critical of our educational system and 
has recognized the need for improve- 
ments in the interest of our nation’s 
security. Not all the change, espe- 
cially that formulated in haste or des- 
peration, will be for the ultimate good, 
but it is almost certain that new goals 
and new methods to reach these goals 
will emerge. Witness already the 
changed attitude toward Federal aid, 
making a comprehensive program of 
Federal support probably only a mat- 
ter of time. 

Presently our nation spends approx- 
imately $400 per year for each ele- 
mentary and secondary pupil it edu- 
cates. In the past decade (1949 to 
1959), expenditures for current ex- 
penses have increased 154 per cent, 
interest payments have risen 275 per 
cent, and capital outlay expenditures 
have increased 221 per cent. School 
costs will more than double in the 
next decade.1 It will become increas- 
ingly difficult to meet these expanding 


* Principal of Grace Lutheran School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

1 Sam M. Lambert, “Federal Support for 
Public Schools,” NEA Journal, XLIX (Feb- 
ruary 1960), 52. 


expenditures through the present 
methods of local taxation. At present, 
additional use of Federal funds seems 
to be inevitable, since the national 
government can utilize a more equit- 
able tax base, can collect additional 
funds more economically, and has 
greater legislative power to increase 
its revenue receipts than do the local 
school districts or even the states. 

Much of the increased spending 
will not improve the amount spent per 
pupil because of a considerable in- 
crease in enrollments and a continued 
inflation. The public, however, is also 
demanding a greater degree of effi- 
ciency in the administration of its 
schools. Indiana, for example, is pres- 
ently reorganizing the entire state in 
an effort to reduce the number of ad- 
ministrative units and thus to provide 
a more equalized educational oppor- 
tunity, greater equity in school tax 
rates, and a more effective use of the 
public funds. 

Experience has pointed out that in 
education, as in most other areas of 
a democratic society, quality depends 
to a large extent on the amount of 
money spent. To provide a $5,000- 
a-year teacher for 25 pupils, it will 
cost $200 per pupil; a $7,500 teacher, 
$300 per pupil; a $10,000 teacher, $400 
per pupil. NEA’research has found 
that it costs $40,000 to provide the 
facilities necessary for each classroom 
of children and has also suggested 
that a well-equipped library for an 
elementary school of 500 pupils costs 
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$18,000. All costs for public elemen- 
tary and secondary education have 


risen from $5 billion in 1948—49 to. 


$15 billion in 1958—59 and are ex- 
pected to reach $80 billion by 1968 
to 1969.2 The public is demanding 
increased quality and will find a way 
to pay for it. 

Public interest has risen to the point 
where popular periodicals have been 
saturated with the expositions of “ex- 
perts.” Submarine builders, college 
presidents, and presidential hopefuls 
all have given their efforts to sharp 
criticisms, to good and bad advice, 
and to interesting reports and surveys. 
One may disregard the value of their 
judgments, but it is impossible to 
squelch the lay interest and lay re- 
sponse which has been generated. 


Lutheran Education — 1960. The 
Lutheran school must be equal in 
quality to the public schools in its 
area. The parents of Lutheran school 
pupils are paying for a dual system 
and can, if they wish, enroll their chil- 
dren in a public school at any time. 
It is granted that a certain amount of 
social pressure generated by ethnic 
backgrounds and other factors tends 
to influence parents, but they must 
make a choice between sending their 
children to a Lutheran or to a public 
school. This possibility of choice by 
the parents is wholesome, for if the 
Lutheran school does not have more 
to offer its constituency than the 
local public school, it has no right 
to exist. 


Lutheran schools have, from their 


2 “Will Your Child Get a Quality Edu- 
cation?” NEA Journal, XLIX (January 
1960), 33. 
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earliest beginnings in America, held 
a rather enviable position both in ma- 
terial taught and in the scholastic 
standards they have maintained. Will 
they, in this kaleidoscopic decade, 
attempt to rely on their past reputa- 
tion and fall behind their public 
school contemporaries by selling short 
the precious talents and gifts of their 
pupils in the name of Lutheran edu- 
cation? 

Lutheran education has an advan- 
tage over the public school in that its 
goals are more definitely and clearly 
defined. It has a curriculum and 
course of study based on these goals 
which, with proper administration, 
can be kept current and will be adapt- 
able to the best methods and scientific 
findings forthcoming in this techno- 
logical age. The major issue concerns 
itself with the attitudes of the minis- 
try, the teaching profession, and the 
laity toward the necessary and more 
rapid adaptations, increased costs, 
and higher scholastic standards which 
seem to be upon us. 


There are those who feel that paro- 
chial‘schools are entitled to state and 
also Federal aid. Some advocate that 
if it can’t be done through schools or 
school systems, that special rebates 
could be made to individuals. This, 
it would seem, regardless of the means 
by which it is solicited, is a violation 
of the “wall of separation” which 
exists between church and state and 
which the Lutheran Church strongly 
advocates. “Hence church schools are, 
first and last, instruments for the es- 
tablishment and propagation of a spe- 
cific religion, and Federal aid to such 
schools must be construed as an aid 
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to the establishment and propagation 
of a particular brand of creed.” 3 

During this decade, as our country 
approaches a trillion-dollar economy, 
the supporters of Lutheran education 
will have increased means at their dis- 
posal despite higher taxes. Barring 
unforeseen circumstances, the increas- 
ing standard of living should make it 
possible for the church to increase its 
financial endeavors proportionately. 
No greater need for government sup- 
port should exist in 1970 than was 
necessary in 1870. The need will exist, 
however, in the area of leadership — 
leadership with foresight enough to 
anticipate the rapid changes and with 
sufficient authority to do something 
about it. 


Recommendations and Conclusions. 
If Synod means what it says (and few 
doubt that it does) when every three 
years it strongly advocates the further 
establishment of schools and the im- 
provement of standards within those 
already established, then this would 
be an ideal time to implement these 
recommendations by re-evaluating the 
present status and proceeding from 
this point. Our congregations need 
a greater degree of leadership from 
professionally trained people on a 
Synodwide basis to assist in establish- 
ing and maintaining their schools. 
The automatically supreme congrega- 
tion cannot, on the basis of printed 
literature, establish and maintain a 
school system (which is what Lu- 
theran schools actually are) in this 


3 Rev. Gerhardt Mahler, ed., St. Louis 
Lutheran, in “Letters from the People,” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 7, 1949, cited 
by J. Hartt Walsh, “Wall of Separation,” 
NEA Journal, XXXIX (February 1950), 100. 
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crucial period. On account of a lack 
of measuring standards and a lack of 
uniformity, an informed principal in 
a school maintained by a single local 
congregation has a great deal of dif- 
ficulty in promoting an aggressive 
program which will fulfill the increas- 
ing demands. 

The congregations of Synod must 
delegate more authority and greater 
manpower to its District boards of 
education. This could be done by es- 
tablishing minimum standards some- 
what comparable to present state 
standards, which must be maintained 
if a school is to be regarded as an 
accredited Lutheran school. Thus, by 
designating schools as either accred- 
ited or nonaccredited, it would not be 
as difficult for the laity to recognize 
their school’s shortcomings, nor would 
it be difficult for a principal to sell a 
program fulfilling the required needs. 
To facilitate such a program, the Dis- 
trict Superintendents in most areas 
would need additions to their staffs 
enabling them to make the necessary 
visitations and appraisals. The Dis- 
trict Superintendent would then be 
the responsible agent in determining 
a school’s accreditation and would, 
consequently, assume authority which 
he does not now have. 

There are those who will cite the 
present teacher shortage in the Lu- 
theran schools and then assume that 
standards of accreditation will aggra- 
vate this condition. Minimum stand- 
ards will not, of course, in themselves 
help to produce qualified teachers, 
but concern on the part of those main- 
taining schools may bring about a de- 
sire and even an insistence on having 
truly qualified teachers and functional 
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equipment. This may make a differ- 
ence. Teachers would, of course, be 
expected to continue their education, 
congregations would perhaps offer to 
finance this education, salary scales 
would be adopted which would per- 
mit teachers to live with less financial 
anxiety — this should help to recruit 
more and abler people for the teach- 
ing profession. 

The Lutheran teacher will also 
have to become more professionally 
minded. He will have to keep abreast 
of the current trends in his field. He 
will not be satisfied with personal 
educational standards which fall be- 
low the level of the public schools in 
his locality, despite the fact that his 
church may not require as much from 
him. He will, through his influence, 
promote a program that will make 
a congregation aware of the necessity 
and advantages of having trained pro- 
fessional educators in their class- 
rooms. Professional stagnation will 
be regarded suspiciously by the 
teacher and laity alike. Sincerity and 
dedication are excellent qualifications, 
but if not backed with adequate scho- 
lastic training, they become woefully 
inadequate to train our future Chris- 
tian citizenry. 

An even greater responsibility will 
undoubtedly fall upon the principal. 
In most Lutheran schools the princi- 
pal must serve in a threefold capacity. 
He must serve as the superintendent, 
the principal, and as a classroom 
teacher. This calls for an individual 
of stamina, diversified abilities, and 
considerable training. It will be nec- 
essary that those seeking this com- 
prehensive office do so only when they 
qualify or when it is possible for them 
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to work toward proper qualification. 
The local pastor cannot and should 
not be regarded as superintendent of 
the school unless he has received con- 
siderable training and experience in 
the field of education. The pastor’s 
training and abilities can best be used 
by the school in his capacity as spir- 
itual adviser to both faculty and 
pupils. 

The entire area of administration 
should be redefined in many congre- 
gations. Better personnel relation- 
ships could be maintained if the 
sphere of responsibility for the pas- 
tor, the principal, the faculty, the 
voters’ assembly, and the board of 
education were clearly stipulated, 
especially in areas pertaining to the 
operation of the full-time school pro- 
gram. It would seem that little con- 
tinuity or uniformity can be estab- 
lished without authorizing an indi- 
vidual to serve as an administrator 
in the full sense of the word. Such 
an administrator must be considerably 
more than a mere figurehead to whom 
the mail is addressed. This delegated 
individual and the other responsible 
groups (board of education and 
voters assembly) will have to under- 
stand clearly the difference between 
policy making and administration 
and then refrain from infringing on 
each other's duties. Perhaps the un- 
healthy growth of personnel changes 
between schools would be curtailed 
if schools had a more clearly defined 
administrative policy. 

Present teachers and principals can 
work toward relieving the principal 
of all or part of his teaching load. It 
does not require a twelve-room school 
to make efficient use of a nonteaching 
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principal. It is not difficult to illus- 
trate the practicability of the non- 
teaching principal in terms of addi- 
tional services and improved program 
if both principal and faculty are alert 
to its potentialities. Perhaps many 
localities could make the nonteaching 
principal situation possible and there- 
by benefit in terms of over-all effi- 
ciency through consolidation. 

The writer does not claim to have 
a sure-fire plan for Lutheran educa- 
tion in the forthcoming decade. The 
coming years will be more challeng- 
ing and require more qualified pro- 
fessional leaders than ever before. 
The preceding facts and recommenda- 
tions are made in the hope of culti- 
vating interest and stimulating dis- 
cussion of a situation which is on our 
very doorstep. Where congregations 
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show no vision, imagination, creative- 
ness, and courage, the schools are 
bound to suffer. 


The following quotation is from the 
commencement address delivered by 
Dr. George Beto to the 1953 graduates 
of Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Nebr. His words apply as aptly 
for 1960 as they did seven years ago. 


Parents will temporarily place in your 
hands the minds and the souls of their 
children, the two most valuable pos- 
sessions those children have. The 
training you give those minds will 
determine to a large degree the child’s 
success in this world. More important, 
your training of that child’s immortal 
soul will help to shape its eternal 
destiny.* 


4 George Beto, “The Future of the Chris- 
tian Day School,” LurHERAN EDUCATION, 
LXXXIX (November 1953), 180. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ In his Sunday column, for July 10, New York Times education editor 
Fred Hechinger listed some of the educational clichés which are racking the 


language. According to Mr. Hechinger: 


Educators no longer speak of teaching driver education, but of achieving 


competency in traffic society. 


Instead of trade training, they seek to provide marketable skills. 
Pupils are not taught to speak or write but to communicate or verbalize. 
The rising tide of enrollment is giving way to the effects of the population 


explosion. 


@ The open minds of some people remind a person of vacant lots. Weeds 


grow rank, 


® In Parents Magazine we read that, “Every week the average American 
mother of three children washes 750 dishes and 400 pieces of silver; handles 
250 articles of laundry; makes beds 35 times; shops for, carries, sorts, stores 
and cooks 175 pounds of food; and walks 35 miles — just in her kitchen!” 


© In the Christian Observer, Eric Johnson writes: “We talk about building 
brotherhood around the world in answer to the Communist pretensions; that’s 
a splendid vision. But brotherhood begins on a man-to-man basis at home 
and not on a mass-to-mass basis across the oceans. Without that footing, it 


is idle talk and an empty vision.” 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


THE 1961 MODEL 


As copy is being prepared for the 
December issue of LUTHERAN EpuCA- 
TION, the 1961 automobile models are 
reaching the public. Like the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, the LEA has 
also made changes from last year’s 
model. During the past year the ex- 
ecutive board was divided into three 
working committees. These divisions 
_ were the editorial, business, and pro- 
motional groups, which met in sep- 
arate business sessions after a com- 
bined opening. The last half of the 
meeting time was devoted to a ple- 
nary session in which all groups made 
reports of progress. Matters involv- 
ing more than one group were also 
decided at this time. 

Some changes have been made, 
however. Henceforth the executive 
committee will meet as two groups 
rather than three, for the business 
and promotional committees will be 
combined. The change should assist 
us in grappling with mutual problems. 


HOLDS THE ROAD 


Robert Schlesselman will serve as 
chairman of the newly formed com- 
mittee which previously met in 
separate business and promotional 


sections. 
NEW LOOK 


The LEA has retained the same 
stationery letterhead for a number of 
years. Prof. Ralph Reinke and Wal- 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


demar Bloch will create and produce 
a new one. 

Members of the LEA wear mem- 
bership pins. Our present supply is 
nearing exhaustion. Production of 
a new supply will be the responsibil- 
ity of Walter Dobberfuhl. 


OBVIOUS GUARANTEES 


A “limited edition” of the conven- 
tion report would be needed if only 
convention attendance dictated the 
number of copies required. However, 
2,250 copies were produced, so that 
all members of the LEA will receive 
the 1960 convention highlights. 

One of our promotional efforts is 
the production of an annual yearbook. 
Lewis Kuehm recently developed an 
attractive promotional folder for the 
1960 yearbook, and an order for 
12,000 copies has been placed. These 
folders will be sent not only to mem- 
bers but also to a large number of 
prospective members. 


GOOD STYLING 


New quarters at River Forest will 
be assigned to the LEA. This will 
enable us to make numerous contacts 
with the membership as well as to 
carry on general promotion of our 
program throughout the Lutheran 
Church. 

The general area for the 1962 year- 
book will be adult education; Don 
Definer will be the editor. Further 
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work on the organization of areas and 
content will proceed with the growth 
of the project. 


FAST STARTS 

Executive board meetings are held 
the third Thursday of every month. 
Meetings begin at 4:30 P. M. and ter- 
minate at 7:30 P.M. The editorial 
committee frequently begins its meet- 
ing at 2 P.M. in order to meet pro- 
duction time schedules. 


ENGINEERING SKILLS 
AND PLANNING 

A review of LEA growth, policy, 
and practice, as viewed by teachers 
at the grass-roots level, will be con- 
ducted if funds can be secured to 
make such a study. Though we feel 
that the services of LEA are com- 
parable to those of similar groups, 
we may learn that restructuring our 
organization will make us more effec- 
tive. 

The indexing of all LurHeran Ep- 
UCATION articles is another LEA 
project. The committee charged with 
this undertaking is being led by 
Karl Gandt, Walther Lutheran High 
School librarian. The _ executive 
board decided that editorials should 
not be indexed, but asked the com- 
mittee to use its discretion in in- 
dexing anonymously written music 
articles. 
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PUBLIC SHOWING 


Concordia Publishing House de- 
serves our sincere thanks for sending 
free copies of LuTHERAN EDUCATION 
to 570 newly placed church workers. 
This action was unsolicited and un- 
expected, but it was deeply appre- 
ciated. 


OVER-ALL SMOOTH OPERATION 


Few people are aware of the finan- 
cial struggles necessary to maintain 
their organization. During the year 
over $15,000 was collected in receipts. 
Expenditures for the year were over 
$10,000. 


Besides this, the combined LEA- 
NLPTL convention received $9,212.85 
and spent $8,237.31 for preparing and 
executing a complete program. 


OIL CHANGE AFTER 2,075 


Not everyone is aware that 2,075 
members are enrolled in the LEA 
association. Many teachers do not yet 
belong and are therefore potential 
members. A tremendous amount of 
educating must be done among these 
individuals, who would profit from 
professional association. That teach- 
ers should be called professional 
people without being affiliated with 
their professional organization is un- 
thinkable. N. J. ROGERS 


A constantly swelling government is a sure sign of the moral sickness of 
the people under it. Governments swell when and because the people shrink. 
The price of strictly limited constitutional government is a universal sense 
of moral self-government in its citizens. The best service that American 
business can now render to American freedom is to launch a great advertising 
campaign designed to sell our people once more on the combined value of 
the Ten Commandments, the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. — CLARENCE MANION 


Current Books and Periodicals 


TEACHING READING 


The Current Books and Periodicals section of this issue of LurHERAN EDUCATION is 
devoted to a review of professional materials related to the teaching of reading. We are 
indebted to Profs. R. L. Reinke and Al. H. Senske of Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., for their selection of items to be listed and for the preparation of annotations. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR READING 


class, participates in groups organized on 


PROGRAM. SELF SELECTION IN 
ACTION. By Jeanette Veatch. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 242 
pages. $4.50. 


This book presents a different approach 
to the teaching of reading. It takes ex- 
ception to the pattern of a basal reader 
system and ability grouping, offering in its 
place a system utilizing a wide variety of 
children’s literature and a completely in- 
dividualized instructional program. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
One describes, explains, and supports an 
individualized reading program. Part Two 
is a collection of articles and reports by 
persons who have had experience with the 
system of teaching here advocated. 

The general thesis on which Dr. Veatch 
bases her discussion is that each pupil 
chooses his own material for his own read- 
ing instruction, reads at his own rate re- 
gardless of the progress of the rest of the 


other bases than ability, is taught by using 
a wide variety of books, and gains the skills 
as he needs them. Under this plan the 
teacher does little or no instructing. He 
spends his time in weekly conferences with 
pupils and directs small groups working on 
special problems. Once the children have 
selected their books, the teacher is free to 
render other services, 

Teachers using this plan are obliged to 
have a minimum of 150 well-selected chil- 
dren’s books available to their pupils. This 
emphasis on good materials is without 
doubt a factor which has played a part in 
making this plan successful in a number of 
classrooms. 

Unfortunately Dr. Veatch has proceeded 
from assumptions which are difficult to 
defend: first, that children will select books 
which can challenge them and _ increase 
their abilities; second, that pupils will ac- 
quire the needed skills without specific 
instruction from their teachers. 


ON THEIR OWN IN READING. By William S. Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1960. Second Edition. 248 pages. $3.10. 


Author 
is a top 
reading authority 


Educators and reading experts the country over were saddened this 
fall by the news of Dr. Gray’s death. In this revision of his 1948 text 
he has given evidence of his great insight into the reading process, 
which caused the International Reading Association to confer on him 
the title of “Mr. Reading” at its 1958 convention. 


Independent 
word analyzation 
process and 
methods 

stressed 


Dr. Gray is well remembered for his stories about Dick and Jane. 
In this text he presents his views and suggestions on how to give 
children independence in analyzing new words. The text is concerned 
with the way the children learn to read and what processes are 
involved in word recognition. Following the presentation of what is 
involved in the reading process, the reader is told how to teach chil- 
dren to achieve accuracy and satisfaction in reading through inde- 
pendent effort. . 
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The text begins with simple explanations of commonly used terms 
This summary of terms is followed by tested methods for teaching 
The book has an attractive format. A unique feature is a series of 


This book is an excellent reference to add to your professional bookshelf. 


It is interesting to note that the authors, 


Terms 
defined which should be well known by all teachers of reading. 
Content 
word perception and analysis. 

Unique 
format employed marginal notes such as those used in this review. 
Good book 
GROWING INTO READING. By Marion 

Monroe. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 


and Company, 1951. 274 pages. $3.10. 


The methods that have been used in the 
teaching of reading have gone through 
numerous emphases in the past. The 
phonics emphasis is an example. Growing 
into Reading deals with reading readiness, 
an area of contemporary emphasis. Readi- 
ness is discussed in its entirety from its 
earliest beginnings in the home through the 
planned activities of the school. 

In a very concise manner the author 
presents an analysis of the many factors 
of readiness, the kinds of continuous ex- 
periences needed, and the guidance that 
facilitates progress. 

This clearly illustrated and marginally 
annotated text is among the very best for 
teachers looking for information on how to 
provide the experiences necessary through 
co-operative home and school training to 
prepare children for early reading activities. 

Dr. Monroe was associated with the late 
Dr. William S. Gray in his editorship of the 
Scott, Foresman basal reading series. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. By 
Lillian Gray and Dora Reese. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1957. 475 pages. $7.50. 


This is not only a textbook for beginning 
teachers but also for all teachers concerned 
with the teaching of reading at either the 
elementary or the secondary level. Here is 
a useful guide for in-service training. 

The authors believe that of all the ob- 
jectives usually listed for teaching children 
how to read, “to promote personal develop- 
ment” stands above the rest. To that end 
this book was written. It is divided into 
four sections. They deal with the important 
role of reading, the influence of readiness, 
the basic program of instruction, and mis- 
cellaneous items. 


when reviewing the history of methods and 
reforms in reading, assign to the leader of 
the Reformation, Martin Luther, a very 
important role. In 1524 Luther “initiated 
the education for the common man — 
urging that each individual learn to read 
the Bible for himself.” 

This rather long textbook gives a wealth 
of basic suggestions and concrete examples 
helpful to teachers. Emphasis is placed on 
the task of the teacher to meet the needs of 
the individual. A proposed sequential pro- 
gram in word-attack skills is included in 
the phonetic and structural analysis section. 

Teaching Children to Read is an excel- 
lent book to have readily available for 
teachers from kindergarten through grade 
twelve. Its cost may require having this 
volume on the professional shelf of a school 
library rather than on a personal shelf. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BASIC READING 
INSTRUCTION. By Mildred A. Daw- 
son and Henry A. Bammen. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
Inc., 1959. 304 pages. $4.00. 

Easy reading with a flair for the specific 
and the practical keynote the philosophy 
and techniques presented in this book. It 
is a companion volume written to accom- 
pany the language-arts textbook by Dr. 
Dawson. The book confines itself to the 
teaching of reading in the elementary 
school. It begins by defining what is in- 
cluded in the modern reading program; 
moves then to demonstrating to the reader 
the importance of child development con- 
siderations; reviews the matter of readiness 
at all levels; and concludes with a discus- 
sion of the reading skills unique to each 
level. 

Summaries have been conveniently in- 
cluded at the ends of the chapters. Also to 
be found at the ends of chapters are study 
and discussion guides and selected refer- 
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ences related to the topics under considera- 
tion. Three pages of helpful references 
have been 
neglected and troublesome areas. They are 
listed under the titles “Reading for Gifted 
Children” and “Reading List for Children 
of Low-Normal Ability.” The appendix in- 
cludes a comprehensive list of tests and 
other evaluation instruments. 

This helpful book is designed for the in- 
experienced teacher or the one who feels a 
need for special assistance in specific prac- 
tical techniques. 

Dr. Dawson has served as senior editor 
for a number of elementary school text- 
books published by the World Book 
Company. 


THE TEACHING OF READING. By John 
J. DeBoer and Martha Dallmann. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
1960. 360 pages. $5.00. 


Prospective elementary schoolteachers 
and those just beginning their professional 
careers will welcome this practical book 
on the teaching of reading. In a very simple 
and straightforward style the authors pre- 
sent contemporary thinking on the teaching 
of reading. This current view, supported 
by educational research on classroom prac- 
tices, makes this a useful volume. 

The discussion is developed in three 
parts. The first describes the reading proc- 
ess as it relates to the general development 
of the child. The second details the process 
of teaching from the early readiness stage 
through the primary and_ intermediate 
grades. 

Each of the chapters in the second sec- 
tion contains an A and a B part. The 
A section stresses the theoretical basis for 
a particular aspect of the reading process. 
Part B of each chapter contains specific 
classroom practices presented in sufficient 
detail to make them easily adaptable to an 
actual teaching situation. 

In the final part of the text the various 
threads of the program are drawn together 
to show their interrelatedness and the unity 
of teaching reading in the elementary 
school. 

John J. DeBoer is well known for his 
editorship of Elementary English — a posi- 
tion which places him in the center of 
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the stream of research and study related to 
reading and  language-arts instruction. 
Martha Dallmann is the author of several 
language-arts texts for the elementary 
school. The professional backgrounds of 
these coauthors are manifested in this book. 
It is a superior presentation of theory and 
practice as related to reading. 


READING: ITS CREATIVE TEACHING 
AND TESTING. By Frances Oralind 
Triggs. Kingscote, Apt. 36, 419 West 
119th, New York 27, 1960. 149 pages. 
Paper $5.00. Cloth $6.00. 


Dr. Frances Triggs is chairman of the 
Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc. Her background in the teaching of 
reading is in full evidence throughout the 
pages of her practical guide for teachers. 

Part One is largely a theoretical discus- 
sion of such areas as reading readiness, the 
development of word-attack skills, teaching 
vocabulary skills, testing comprehension, 
and the disabilities of retarded readers. 
The short theoretical summaries are fol- 
lowed by reviews of the sequential devel- 
opment of skills or abilities at various levels 
of learning. The sequence listed for teach- 
ing word-attack skills (pp. 23 ff.) in the 
primary and middle grades is particularly 
well done. This outline of skills gives evi- 
dence of a careful and_ well-organized 
integration of phonetic and _ structural 
word-study skills, an integration which, if 
followed, would lead to a balanced program 
utilizing the important elements of even 
some extreme positions of reading instruc- 
tion. 

The second portion of this paper-bound 
guide directs its attention to a discussion 
of teaching techniques. There is a great 
deal of overlap not only between the two 
parts of this book but also between the 
various chapters. However, since most read- 
ers will sample according to their interests 
rather than read the entire book, this seems 
to be very much in order. 

The transcriptions of actual classroom 
activities in reading presented in the final 
pages of this manual could provide excel- 
lent material for stimulating faculty meet- 
ing discussions. The lack of a bibliography 
is an unfortunate omission from this other- 
wise serviceable and condensed guide. 
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PERIODICALS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE READING TEACHER 


THE READING TEACHER. Official pub- 
lication of the International Reading 
Association. Published quarterly at 
$3.50 a year. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Association at 5835 Kim- 
bark, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A professional journal which every ele- 
mentary teacher would find most helpful 
and useful. If not available in a school 
professional journal library, an individual 
classroom teacher might consider sub- 
scribing in view of its low cost. 

Each issue is built about a particular 
theme but contains articles of general in- 
terest as well. Helpful book reviews, text- 
book annotations, “what’s new in research 
in reading,” “what other journals say about 
reading,” available materials, and adver- 
tisements make this a helpful aid to main- 
taining a currency about reading instruction. 


This is the only professional journal devoted 
entirely to the teaching of reading. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. One of the 
journals published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Pub- 
lished ten times a year; subscription 
price, $4.00 a year. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Council at 704 
S. Sixth Street, Champaign, III. 

As the name implies, this journal is de- 
voted not only to the teaching of reading 
but to the entire language arts area at the 
elementary school level. In addition to its 
frequent articles related to reading instruc- 
tion, regular sections dealing with current 
children’s books, the educational scene, 
book reviews, etc., have great appeal. 
Worth having on the shelves of the school 
library! 


VISUAL AIDS ON THE TEACHING OF READING 


IT HAPPENS IN THE FIRST GRADE. 
Filmstrip in color, 87 frames. Pro- 
duced by the Jam Handy Co. for Ginn 
and Company. Guide available. 


This filmstrip takes its viewers step by 
step through the teaching of a story to 
first-grade children. Steps dealing with 
the clarification of concepts, introduction of 
new vocabulary in context, directed initial 
silent reading, workbook activities, special- 
skills periods, and enrichment are shown 
with clarity and purpose. 

This filmstrip is highly recommended as 
a device to be used as the “kick-off” for 
faculty in-service meetings dealing with 
reading instruction. 


READING BULLETINS 


Most publishers prepare and_ distribute 
without cost service bulletins which are de- 
signed to assist teachers in the fuller use 
of the textbooks produced by that firm. 
Listed here are several publishers who fol- 
low this practice and an annotated list of 
professional and display materials which 
they are willing to provide. 


SKIPPY AND THE 8 R’s. A 16mm. color 
soundfilm of 29 minutes’ length. Pro- 
duced by the National Education As- 
sociation in 1953. 


Skippy, the “hero” of this excellent film, 
is a first-grade child who is easily dis- 
tracted from his task of learning to read. 
The way in which his very insightful 
teacher is able to capitalize on his interest 
in bicycles as a means of helping him learn 
to read is an important lesson in motivation. 

A film for parents or for an in-service 
faculty training session. 

This film is probably available to most 
schools without charge from the state edu- 
cation association in the state capital. 


FROM THE PUBLISHER 


HovucutTon MirFLtin CoMpany 
Geneva, IIl. 

Instruction in the Reading-Study Jobs 
An intermediate-grades reading bulletin 
on locating, evaluating, organizing, and 
retaining information. 

On... Reading Readiness 
A letter from Paul McKee concerning 
the development of readiness. 
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On... Word Calling 


Helps on how to get children to read 
as though it were “talk.” 


On... Content 


The importance of using good reading 
materials with interest is discussed. 


On . . . Choosing Primary Grade Readers 
Points to consider in basic reader selection. 


Answered: Some Vital Questions on Read- 
ing Asked by Intermediate Grade 
Teachers 

Another McKee letter on intermediate- 
grade methods. 


Introduction in Children’s Literature 


A reading bulletin on children’s literature 
from Grades Kindergarten through Six. 


A Definite Role? 
Full-color cut-outs for the basal McKee 
reading series. 


Teaching Children to Read in the Inter- 
mediate Grades 
Basic essentials which need to be con- 
sidered by intermediate teachers. 


Skills Taught in the McKee Reading Series 
A chart indicating the level at which cer- 
tain elements and skills are first intro- 
duced and also in what grades they are 
maintained and developed. 


Teaching Children to Read in the Primary 
Grades 
Another reading bulletin concerned with 
primary-grade reading essentials. 


Graded Reading List 
Bibliography of graded children’s litera- 
ture books and professional references on 
language-arts, language, and_ reading 
teaching and on speech. 


Scott, FoRESMAN AND COMPANY 
433 E. Erie, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Teaching Trends 

This is a bulletin printed periodically 
which presents different aspects of cur- 
rent thought in the field of education. 
Ask to be placed on the mailing list. 
One of the latest issues is entitled “Let’s 
Teach All the Language Arts,” by Marion 
Monroe. 
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The Supervisor's Notebook 


Another publication similar to “Teach- 
ing Trends” available and helpful to all 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors. 


So Youre Going to Teach Reading 
This bulletin contains a series of articles 
dealing with the planning of a year’s 
work. It includes a check list helpful in 
the evaluation of daily reading skills. 


Bulletin Board Lessons on Phonetic Skills 


These are large colorful charts designed 
to help conduct an end-of-the-year re- 
view of the phonetic skills second- and 
third-graders have been learning. 


Know Your Dictionary and Help Yourself 
A wall chart for middle grades giving 
hints on how to use their dictionaries. 

What Makes a Dictionary a Good Dic- 

tionary for Children? 


Brochure with guide points for adminis- 
trators and teachers and parents of 
children in Grades 4—12. (Thorndike- 
Barnhart Dictionary Program) 


100 Good Ways to Strengthen Reading 
Skills 


A booklet of practice exercises to use 
with middle-graders who need special 
help in reading (reproduced from S. F.’s 
Teacher Editions for Grades 5 and 6) 
Three Chart Lessons on Phonetic Skills 


Bulletin-board charts to help middle and 
upper grades find clues to syllabication, 
vowel sounds, and accent. 


Ginn AND CoMPANY 
205 W. Wacker, Chicago 6, IIl. 
Judging Basic Readers 
A list of questions to help you appraise 
basic readers. 
Song Records 


A price list of the records available to 
accompany the first-grade program of 
the Ginn basic readers. 


Let’s Play a Game 


Suggestions for games and independent 
activities for developing reading skills. 
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Making the Consonant Sounds 
Instructions on how to teach children to 
make these difficult sounds correctly. 

Film and Filmstrip Correlation 
A list of film visual-aids to be used with 
the Ginn reading series. 

More Poems for Pleasure 
A service bulletin for middle-grade teach- 
ers offering poems that can be used as 
supplementary material with the basic 
reading series. 

Poetry Is for Children 
A service bulletin for the primary level. 


Reading Activities for Middle Grades 
Suggested activities for developing read- 
ing skills for middle grades. 

Conditions Favorable to Comprehension 
Reprint from Education, Vol. 79, No. 9, 
May 1959, by Constance McCullough. 

Ginn Basic Reader Cut-Outs 
Cardboard cut-outs of Tom, Betty, Susan, 
Flip, and Pony and suggestions for their 
use. 

Reading and Personal Growth 


An article on how the modern read- 
ing program effects the wholesome 
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growth of children, by David Russell, 
senior author of the Ginn reading series. 


The Word-Analysis Program in the Ginn 
Basic Readers 


Some answers to your questions about 
phonics as presented in the Ginn series. 


THE AMERICAN Book ComMPaANy 
351 E. Ohio, Chicago 11, III. 


How to Teach Phonics 


This booklet deals with why, when, and 
how phonics should be taught. 


The ABC Language Arts Bulletin 


This bulletin is published periodically 
by their educational research service 
division and deals with reading as well 
as the other language-arts areas. 


Why Do We Read? 


This is an ad for the Golden Rule Series 
(Modern McGuffey Readers — Grades 
1 through 6) where an attempt is made 
to put reading to use in thinking, dis- 
cussion, and living by presenting a moral 
or trying to solve the inward problems 
of children through the various stories 
and their applications. 


Abraham Lincoln’s son Robert was in the Army during his father’s presi- 
dency. One day Robert received orders to report to Washington; on his arrival 
he was told his parents were at Ford’s Theatre. As he entered the building 
he met a group carrying out the body of the President. 

Years later, as Secretary of War under Garfield, he was requested by the 
President to go with him to New Jersey. At the last moment finding that 
business would necessitate his remaining in Washington, Robert Lincoln 
hastened to the depot to inform the President of the fact. At the building he 
met a group carrying out the fatally wounded President. 

Twenty years later President McKinley invited Robert to the Pan-American 
Exposition. Lincoln accepted with misgivings. At the door of the building 
where he had been told to go, he met a group carrying President McKinley, 


victim of an assassin. — The Prism 


Juliana, Queen of the Netherlands, once said: “Everyone should try to find 
a spot to be alone in, in order to have a proper opportunity to concentrate 
and to think. We have too little space and too little time, and therefore the 
tension of our nerves becomes too great. While on the one hand, gadgets 
make life easier, on the other hand, they tend to reduce men and women to 
the status of mere numbers and robots. — Journal of Living 


Books for Children and Teen- Agers 


Agnew, Edith J. PEOPLE OF THE WAY; illus. 
by Johannes Troyer. Westminster, 1959. 50 pp. 
Grades K—3; Ages 6—8 $1.25 

The first Pentecost is the central story 
in this collection of seven Bible stories 
which are retold in simple language. All 
are taken from the last chapter of Matthew 
and the Book of Acts. This book should 
be examined carefully before purchase, for 
there is an obvious, though small, inac- 
curacy when Saul as the persecutor is called 
Paul. More subtle and also more serious is 
the incompleteness of the Christian doc- 
trine which emerges from the stories. Cer- 
tainly the presence of the Holy Spirit is of 
prime importance in the events of Pentecost 
and the work of the apostles, yet the Holy 
Spirit is nowhere mentioned, Likewise, the 
miracles of our Savior and His redemptive 
work as the Son of God are ignored in favor 
of an emphasis on Christ’s fellowship with 
His disciples and His moral teachings. Since 
the illustrations add little or nothing to the 
book, what remains is a somewhat insipid 
offering. Not recommended. 


Alexander, Anne. NOISE IN THE NIGHT; illus. 
by Abner Graboff. Rand McNally, 1960. 42 pp. 


Grades pre—1; Ages 3—6 $2.75 

If some books call for self-identification 
with the young listener, then this one shouts 
for it. Everyone has at some time reacted 
to a noise —a noise fearful or intriguing. 
The cast of characters is familiar — the 
wide-awake child and the parents grumpy 
from lack of sleep. The story is calm 
enough not to intensify fears which the 
humor might allay. There is suspense 
enough to keep the plot moving. Excellent 
illustrations add to the interest of this book. 


Bible. THE OLD TESTAMENT; illus. by Mar- 
guerite de Angeli. Doubleday, 1959—60. 
256 pp. 

Ages all $6.95 


Here is a large and beautiful volume 
which will be treasured greatly by all fam- 
ilies who add it to their book collections. 


The text of the King James Version is used; 
however, selections have been made in 
order to condense and to center on the 
lives of the great heroes and the history of 
the Israelites. Arrangement is made accord- 
ing to historical sequence. Eleven psalms as 
well as passages from the other poetic books 
and from the prophecies are included. Mrs. 
de Angeli’s illustrations, both in black and 
white and in soft, clear colors, are a treasure 
in themselves. From the standpoint of de- 
sign and format this book is outstanding; 
truly an edition to cherish. 
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Bragdon, Lillian J. ABRAHAM _ LINCOLN, 
COURAGEOUS LEADER; illus. by Edward Shen- 
fon. Abingdon, 1960. 125 pp. 


Grades 3—5; Ages 8—11 $1.75 
Here is an easy-to-read biography for the 
primary child. At this age level almost all 
stories about Lincoln are new and enlight- 
ening. This initial biography gives young- 
sters an understanding of the Emancipator 
and the route he followed in becoming an 
influential figure in American life. 


92 Lincoln, Abraham 


Bulla, Clyde Robert. THREE-DOLLAR MULE; il- 
lus. by Paul Lantz. Crowell, 1960. 86 pp. 


Grades 2—4; Ages 7—10 $2.50 

Sinbad, an omery, ugly mule, causes 
nothing but trouble on Don’s father’s ranch. 
Don’s father wants to get rid of Sinbad, 
until Sinbad saved Don’s life. This well- 
told tale of a boy’s love for a mule is en- 
hanced by handsome, authentic pictures 
which add warmth and spirit to the story. 


Carlson, Bernice Wells. THE RIGHT PLAY FOR 


YOU; illus. by Georgette Boris. Abingdon, 
1960. 160 pp. 
Grades 4—8; Ages 9—13 $2.50 


The author tackles the problem of finding 
a suitable play for children. Twenty simple, 
original plays and skits are given as guides. 
These may be adapted for dramatizing 
short stories and serve as seed ideas in pre- 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 


paring playlets for special occasions. There 
are many helpful hints on the choosing of 
characters. Common problems such as 
scenery and costuming are discussed. The 
author encourages teachers and children to 
create their own productions from writing 
the skit to staging it. With a little imagina- 
tion camp leaders, teachers, and children 
will benefit greatly by following some of the 
author’s suggestions. 


792 Plays — 
Production || Amateur theatricals 
Carlson, Natalie Savage. THE TOMAHAWK 


FAMILY; illus. by Stephen Cook. Harper, 1960. 
170 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9—12 $2.75 

Frank and Alice Tomahawk believe that 
the difference between their ancient heritage 
and modern white man’s ways can compli- 
cate their lives until they compromise and 
combine the old and the new. This makes 
a stimulating, sympathetic, perceptive story 
of Indian life today. 


Indians of North America — Stories 


Gage, Wilson. THE SECRET OF FIERY GORGE; 
illus. by Mary Stevens. World, 1960. 185 pp. 
Grades 4—6; Ages 9—12 $2.95 


A variety of subiects, from botany to 
uranium to science fiction, enter into this 
exciting mystery that takes place as the 
Bartin family spends its vacation in the 
mountains of North Carolina. The three 
imaginative children have their own ex- 
planations for the strange happenings. This 
is a fast-moving story that has great appeal. 


Honness, Elizabeth. WE ARE HIS PEOPLE; il- 
lus. by Paul V. Lantz and Richard Whitson. 
Westminster. 1959. 50 pp. 


Grades K—3; Ages 6—8 $1.25 

Called a companion book to People of 
the Way, this collection of six stories from 
Old Testament times is in several respects 
superior to the New Testament collection. 
First of all, its writing is more direct and 
forceful; second, in its accounts of the 
ceremony of the first Passover and of the 
building of Solomon’s temple, historically 
interesting details are supplied. In addition, 
there is in several of the stories a fine em- 
phasis on joyful worship. 
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Johnson, Annabel and Edgar. 
Harper, 1960. 231 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12 up $2.95 

The authors of Torrie have written 
another heart-warming story, with a Mon- 
tana mining town as the setting. A young 
boy, thought stupid by the community be- 
cause he failed in school, proves his worth 
by helping to obtain improved working con- 
ditions at the mine. His many adventures, 
his growing friendship with his former 
antagonist, the young male schoolteacher, 
and the realism of the conditions which are 
pictured make this book fascinating for 
young readers. 


THE BEARCAT. 


Latham, Jean Lee. DRAKE, THE MAN THEY 
CALLED A PIRATE; illus. by Frederick T. Chap- 
man. Harper, 1960. 278 pp. 


Grades 6—9; Ages 11—14 $2.95 
In this biography of Sir Francis Drake, 
Miss Latham has brought to life one of the 
most exciting of all historical figures. He 
was a hero to some and a pirate to others, 
but all had to admit that this seafaring man 
was a master sailor. From exploits on the 
Spanish main to the adventure of the Ar- 
mada the authoress has made Drake alive 
and vibrant. Young people will read the 
book with thorough absorption and enjoy- 
ment. 
92 Drake, Sir Francis 


Moore, Lamont. THE FIRST BOOK OF PAINT- 
INGS. Watts, 1960. 70 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9—12 $1.95 

Here is an excellent introduction to the 
appreciation of paintings. A glance through 
its pages shows that although artists have 
seen things in many different ways, they 
have all used the same elements and prin- 
ciples in painting. These elements of de- 
sign are line, shape, space, light, and color. 
The principles have to do with pattern, 
rhythm, contrast, and unity. We speak a 
language; a painting is silent. The artist 
uses the language of art, and the words are 
the elements and principles. Acquaintance 
with them leads to a better understanding 
of pictures. Understanding brings apprecia- 
tion, and appreciation brings pleasure. The 
author’s style is simple and vivid. The il- 
lustrations are a variety of paintings, many 
of them world famous. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


FACULTY AND STAFF 


River Forest 


Recently Dr. Albert G. Huegli, academic 
dean, was selected to participate in a leader- 
ship training project by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The purpose of the leadership 
training project is to train individuals to 
be educational consultants on call for the 
North Central Association. Dr. Huegli is 
one of 15 men who have been selected from 
all over the area of the North Central As- 
sociation, which includes 16 Midwestern 
states. 


Seward 


On Oct. 21 the faculty of Concordia, 
Seward, hosted the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Association of College Teachers 
of Education. The major address was de- 
livered by Dr. F. H. Gorman of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha on “Observations on Edu- 
cation in Europe.” Three members of 
Concordia’s faculty were also on the pro- 
gram. Dr. M. B. Kirch presented a report 
on the “San Diego Conference of the Na- 
tional Commission of Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards”; Professor Ar- 
nold Erxleben addressed the group on “Off- 
Campus Practice Teaching,” and Dr. Rob- 
ert Sylwester spoke on “Disciplining 
Practices in the Classroom.” 


Bronxville 


A number of changes have occurred in 
our board of trustees in the course of the 
past year. In June the Rev. Karl Graesser 
was elected to the Presidency of the At- 
lantic District and by virtue of that office 
became a member of the Concordia board 
of control. Bernard Guenther of Manhattan 
was appointed by the local board to replace 


Edward Echtenkamp of Buffalo, who moved 
to Florida. Since Rev. Rudolph Ressmeyer 
was elected to one of the vice-presidencies 
at the last convention of the Atlantic Dis- 
trict, and since one may not hold more than 
one elective office in Synod’s organization, 
he will be replaced within the next few 
months by a new appointee selected by the 
Concordia board of control. 

For 18 years the Rev. Herman J. Rippe, 
D.D., served as a member and chairman 
of the Concordia board of control. For this 
long period of uninterrupted service, for his 
guidance and wise direction, Concordia 
owes him a great debt of gratitude. 


St. Paul 


The Rev. Harold F. Schweigert has been 
appointed as a member of the Concordia 
board of control. He replaces the Rev. H. 
W. Brill, who last spring accepted a call 
to El Paso, Tex. Rev. Schweigert, a native 
of Minneapolis, is pastor of St. Peter’s Con- 
gregation in Edina, a suburb of Minneapolis. 
He has served as a member of the National 
Lutheran Scout Committee and as an editor 
of the Northwest Lutheran Journal and is 
currently a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Minneapolis Lutheran High 
School Association and of the Social Wel- 
fare Committee of the Minnesota District. 

Beginning her first year of activities as 
dean of women at Concordia College is 
Miss Donna Drees. In addition to being 
dean of women, she is teaching two sec- 
tions of communications and two sections of 
education. Miss Drees is a graduate of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
and holds an A.M. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Winfield 


Gerhard Korntheuer has been installed as 
associate professor of English and appointed 
librarian. A graduate of Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, Professor Korn- 
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theuer holds a master’s degree in English 
from the University of Chicago and a mas- 
ter’s degree in library science from Indiana 
University. Before joining St. John’s faculty 
in 1957,, Korntheuer was an instructor of 
English and librarian at Fort Wayne Lu- 
theran High School. 

Two additional members have been 
added to the instructional staff, bringing to 
six the number of new faculty members for 
1960—61. The new members are Miss Ar- 
leen Beiswenger, instructor of physical 
education, and Delbert Johnson, instructor 
of applied music. Miss Beiswenger comes to 
St. John’s from Bemidji (Minnesota) State 
Teachers College. Mr. Johnson for many 
years has played a prominent part in music 
in Winfield. In addition to being director 
of music at Trinity Lutheran Church, he 
has been director of the Winfield Municipal 
Band for nine years and has played solo 
trumpet for the Wichita Symphony Or- 
chestra for four years. 


Edmonton 


Dean of students Erich A. von Fange 
delivered an essay entitled “Selected As- 
pects of the History of the Structure and 
Function of Student Personnel Services in 
Synodical Schools” before the Commission 
on Student Personnel Services of Synod’s 
Board of Higher Education in its meeting in 
Chicago on Oct. 14 and 15. Some of the 
topics presented were the objectives of 
student personnel services, the Hausmann 
report, the historical development of student 
personnel services, and recommendations for 
action. A member of the commission, Dean 
von Fange serves as chairman of its sub- 
committee on research and reporting. 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 


St. Louis 


President Alfred O. Fuerbringer led 
faculty, students, board of control members, 
and service staffs in a ground-breaking 
ceremony at the site of the two new dormi- 
tory units on the campus of Concordia 
Seminary, Oct. 7. He used the same shovel 
which Dr. Frederick Pfotenhauer, former 
President of the Synod, employed at the 
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ground-breaking ceremony for the seminary 
buildings 86 years ago. President Fuer- 
bringer said, “This spade used in 1924 for 
the original complex of buildings here, in 
1951 for Sieck Hall, and in 1953 for Loeber 
Hall, symbolizes the continuous efforts of 
our Synod to provide adequate facilities for 
training an ever-growing number of pas- 
tors.” 


The seminary Board of Control resolved 
to name the two new dormitories in honor 
of Dr. George L. P. Mezger, who taught at 
the seminary from 1896—1928; and Dr. 
John H. C. Fritz, dean of men, 1920—1940. 
The new units will be constructed at a site 
west of Loeber Hall on the road leading 
to Radio Station KFUO. Together Fritz 
and Mezger halls will house 88 students. 
Each hall will contain 21 double rooms, 
two single rooms, and a lounge for dormi- 
tory activities. 


River Forest 


One of the largest crowds in recent years 
assembled at Concordia for the dedication 
of three new buildings on the campus on 
Oct. 9. Around 4,900 persons attended 
open house at the campus buildings and the 
8:80 P.M. dedication rites at the college 
athletic field. 


Principal speaker at the service was the 
Rev. Paul G. Hansen, pastor of St. John 
Lutheran Church, Denver, Colo. President 
Martin L. Koehneke officiated at the rite 
of dedication. The 1,200-voice choir, fea- 
turing two numbers composed especially for 
the event by Thomas E. Gieschen, was 
made up of children and adults from Chi- 
cago area Lutheran schools and congrega- 
tions. The 189-piece band, directed by 
Harold T. Rohlfing, that furnished music 
for portions of the program included the 
college band and musicians from Luther 
North, Luther South, and Walther Lutheran 
high schools. 


Buildings dedicated included David and 
Jonathan residence halls for 168 men, con- 
structed at the cost of $700,000; an addition 
to Eifrig Hall, the science building, 
$400,000; and the new central heating and 
service building, which cost $400,000. 
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Seward 


A concrete sculpture, depicting a giant 
open Bible, located on the west side of 
Link Library, was dedicated on Oct. 29 
during the homecoming festivities. The 
sculpture is the work of Prof. Reinhold 
Marxhausen. He spent many hours during 
the summer and fall doing most of the ex- 
cavating, tedious measuring, and _ cast- 
building himself. The open Bible reaches 
a height of 12 feet, and the entire concrete 
structure weighs more than seven tons. 
A six-foot “Chi,” symbol of Christ, emanates 
from the center of the open book. Polished 
stones from Lake Superior, collected this 
past summer by Walther Leaguers, sur- 
round the base as do bricks inscribed with 
Scripture passages while the bricks were 
still wet. It is planned to use the setting 
for vespers in the summer. 


Milwaukee 


A memorial plaque in memory of the 
late Prof. Ewald M. Plass and donated by 
Concordia Publishing House was placed in 
the college library after a special chapel 
service on Oct. 81. Presentation of the 
plaque was made to Rev. Felix Kretzschmar, 
secretary of the Board of Control of Con- 
cordia College, by Professor Walter A. Han- 
sen, who represented Dr. O. A. Dorn, 
general manager of Concordia Publishing 
House. The plaque carries the following 
inscription: “Presented to Concordia Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis., in memory of Prof. 
Ewald M. Plass, S.T.M. (1898—1960), 
whose scholarly publications have made the 
person and work of Dr. Martin Luther bet- 
ter understood throughout the Christian 
world.” The presentation included Luther 
volumes published by the Muhlenberg 
Press and purchased for the college library 
with funds contributed to a memorial for 
Prof. Plass by Concordia Publishing House. 
Professor Paul W. Dietz, librarian of the 
college, acknowledged the presentation of 
these books. 
ro eRe ENROLLMENT 

On Sept. 80 Professor Lorenz Wunder- 
lich, registrar, released the following official 
enrollment figures for the 1960—61 aca- 
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demic year: 549 men are studying theology 
at Concordia Seminary; 80 seminarians are 
serving as vicars in the United States and 
Latin America. The number of vicars is 
unusually small because the seminary had 
no entering class for two years when the 
curriculum was changed with the opening 
of Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Forty-eight students from the Senior 
College accelerated their program with a 
full quarter of study during the past two 
summers so that they could vicar this year. 
Thirty-two other students voluntarily took 
a second vicarage to help make up for the 
manpower shortage. The School for Grad- 


uate Studies is directing the study of 
59 men this year. 
Winfield 


The registrar's office has reported that 
8356 enrolled for the first semester, an in- 
crease of six over the same period last year. 
Not including 18 who transferred from the 
academy, 172 are new to the campus. 
A total of 78 are enrolled in the academy 
and 283 in the junior college, with 18 in 
the college as part-time students. Com- 
pared with last year, the academy’s enroll- 
ment decreased by 10, and junior college 
enrollment increased by 16. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Milwaukee 


An innovation in the use of musical and 
literary masterpieces in a combined pro- 
gram, introduced last year by Prof. Robert 
C. Moeller, was continued and expanded in 
a program presented on Oct. 23. Entitled 
“Magic of the Masters,” the program in- 
cluded individual and group offerings, 
notably a number of selections from Cicero’s 
First Catalinarian, spoken in Latin by Rich- 
ard Pervo, a college freshman, Students 
and faculty members were represented on 
the program in selections for organ, piano, 
brass sextet, double clarinet, band, chorus, 
and solo voice. The program received en- 
thusiastic commendation for variety and 
high standards of content and performance. 
Professor Moeller stressed its educational 
value in acquainting students with achieve- 
ments in world culture. 
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Bronxville 


The 24th annual Reformation service on 
Sept. 25 saw blue skies greet the 3,000 wor- 
shipers on Concordia’s campus. The guest 
speaker was the Rev. Dr. George W. Witt- 
mer of St. Louis, Third Vice-President of 
Synod. In a strongly inspirational address 
Dr. Wittmer encouraged the assembled 
group to “stand up vigorously for the truths 
proclaimed by the Reformation.” 

Eugene Mott, music director, assembled 
for the occasion one of the largest student 
choruses in the school’s history. Mr. Auf- 
demberge of St. John’s Church, College 
Point, was the organist for the service. 

Among the larger groups which came to 
Concordia’s campus for the day was a group 
of 34 from Salem Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with their pastor, the Rev. Rich- 
ard Blemaster, a Bronxville alumnus of 1951. 
Pastor Blemaster said that his church was 
using the trip as part of a larger recruit- 
ment effort to interest young people in the 
work of the church. 


Concordia, Mo. 


A series of six educational political ral- 
lies were held on St. Paul’s campus during 
the month of October. The people of the 
Concordia community were invited to two 
of these rallies, at which candidates for 
Congressman from Missouri’s Fourth Dis- 
trict were the chief speakers. The remain- 
ing four assemblies were presented by the 
intramural speech groups for the benefit 
of the student body. 

This program was arranged by Prof. 
Larry Grothaus and Dr. Wilbert Rosin, who 
are in charge of the history and _ social 
studies departments of St. Paul’s College. 
It was designed to inform the students of 
St. Paul’s and the people of the Concordia 
community about the issues in the Novem- 
ber election. 


BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 
Concorpia Music EpucaATION SERIES 


The manuscript for the first volume of 
the proposed three-volume Concordia Music 
Education Series is in the hands of Con- 
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cordia Publishing House. This first volume, 
titled Joyfully Sing, is intended for use in 
the Primary grades and is authored by Vic- 
tor Hildner, Leslie R. Zeddies, both of 
River Forest, and Erhardt W. Hitzemann of 
Bay City, Mich. 


Brste History FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


The Rey. Arthur F. Katt of Orlando, 
Fla., has accepted the board’s invitation to 
complete the new Bible history textbook for 
pupils of the upper elementary grades. 

This text, begun by the late John M. Wei- 
denschilling, will be based on the text of 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
Plans call for illustrating the text with new 
art work and maps. 

Rev. Katt is a former pastor of St. Peter 
Lutheran Church, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
and is now living in retirement. He has 
contributed many articles to church periodi- 
cals and is presently serving as a member 
of our board’s Advisory Committee on Eng- 
lish Bible Versions and the Synod’s Com- 
mission on Worship, Liturgics, and Hym- 
nology. 


MipyveEAR TEACHER ASSIGNMENT 


On Dec. 1 the midyear graduates of the 
current year will receive assignments to 
their first regular teaching positions. 

In the recent past the midyear graduates 
of the teachers colleges at Seward and 
River Forest received a temporary teach- 
ing assignment for the remainder of the 
school year. The college of which the 
candidates were graduates made _ these 
temporary assignments. The following 
spring, at the annual placement meeting, 
the Board of Assignments (College of 
Presidents) gave those graduates their first 
regular teaching assignment, effective in 
the summer or fall. 

Because of the increasing number of mid- 
year graduates at the teachers colleges 
(about 20 this year), a midyear placement 
meeting has become desirable. Hence, the 
Board of Assignments’ subcommittee on 
teachers (five of the District Presidents), 
the director of placement from each of the 
teachers colleges, and a representative from 


the School Office of the Synod’s Board of 
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Parish Education will meet on Dec. 1 to 


assign this year’s midyear graduates to their 


first regular teaching positions. 


COMMITTEE ON TESTS 
AND MEASUREMENTS 


The members of this committee, Dr. 
Henry J. Boettcher, Dr. Elmer Pfleger, 
Dr. Martin Maehr, Dr. James Roberts, and 
Dr. Arthur L. Miller, are at work on three 
projects: the revision of the Attitude In- 
ventory, the revision of the Unit Tests on 
Luther’s Catechism, and the development 
of Tests in Religion for Lutheran High 
Schools. 

Dr. Elmer Pflieger serves as the chairman 
of the committee on the Attitude Inventory. 
This committee is presently concerned with 
refining the itemization of the categories 
which define the attitudes of a Christian, 
and with the validating of these categories. 
Their next step will be to find items to fit 
each category, and then to validate and 
weight these items. 

The subcommittee on the Catechism 
Tests has decided that these tests should 
not be related to any specific series of 
workbooks, but be retained as independent 
tests on Luther’s Catechism. Each of the 
subtests, as well as each item in the sub- 
tests, is receiving careful scrutiny with a 
view to improving the entire series of tests. 
On the basis of actual use of the tests in 
the field, new norms will be established. 

The subcommittee on Tests in Religion 
for Lutheran High Schools is attempting to 
establish a pattern for tests on the curricu- 
lar materials found in the Resource Units 
in Religion which were developed by the 
Association of Lutheran Secondary Schools. 
The subcommittee is giving consideration 
to making these tests “achievement tests” 
based quite directly on these resource units. 


<< ”> 
INTERACTION 


Interaction, the new monthly magazine on 
methods and administration in Christian 
parish education, made its debut with the 
October issue. The magazine is intended 
primarily for lay Sunday school leaders and 
teachers, but will provide helpful ideas to 
even the most seasoned of the professional 
workers. 
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It is the hope of the board that this 
single publication for all departments of the 
Sunday school will serve to unify the Sun- 
day school staff in the congregation, in- 
crease their knowledge and competence in 
Sunday school work, and raise their level 
of aspiration in this important work for 
Christ. 

The title of the magazine is intended to 
convey the idea that church school workers 
have significant interrelationships with one 
another. It also suggests that the individual 
Sunday school worker has spiritual respon- 
sibilities for the entire Sunday school 
program. 

Dr. Allan Jahsmann, Secretary of Sunday 
Schools, is serving as editor of the new 
magazine, and the Rev. Paul Pallmeyer is 
the managing editor. All staff members of 
the Sunday school department are on the 
editorial staff. Much of the material to 
appear in Interaction will be written by 
persons from the field. They will share with 
us their thinking on Sunday school problems 
and their experience in Sunday school work. 


INSTALLATION OF ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
OF ScHOOL MATERIALS 


Mr. Frederick A. Meyer, former principal 
of St. John’s Lutheran School, Beloit, Wis., 
was installed on Nov. 1 in Webster Gardens 
Lutheran Church, Webster Groves, Mo., as 
the first Associate Editor of School Ma- 
terials. Mr. Meyer will assist Mr. Frederick 
Nohl, who has been serving as Editor of 
School Materials since 1956. Officiating at 
the rite of installation was the Rev. Arthur 
H. Ziegler of Cleveland, Ohio, member of 
the Board of Parish Education. Also par- 
ticipating in the service were the Rev. Wil- 
bert J. Fields, Ames, Iowa, and Prof. Arthur 
E. Graf, Springfield, Ill. The Rev. Victor A. 
Constien, pastor of Webster Gardens Lu- 
theran Church, served as liturgist. 


NEW LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL 
IN THE EAST 


Martin Luther High School in Queens, 
L.I., N.Y., opened on Sept. 12 with a 
freshman class only. The enrollment is 64. 
We shall continue to add a class each year. 
Classes are conducted in the education 


building of Christ Church, Woodside, 
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Queens. A liberal arts program is being 
offered. Other courses will be added in 
time, but the school is designed to be an 
academic high school. 


The Lutheran High School Association of 
New York operates the school, receiving 
support from 26 Lutheran churches in the 
area, plus direct patron support from in- 
dividuals. For the present the principal’s 
duties are in the hands of Herbert Geisler, 
administrative assistant. A director has been 
called. Other members of the faculty are 
Alan Steinberg, English and social studies; 
Mrs. Herbert Geisler, mathematics and 
physical education; the Rev. Frederick 
Hinz, Latin; Herbert Geisler, English and 
science; and Pastors Robert Riedel, Robert 
Metzger, and Martin Th. Steege, religion. 


MartTIN TH. STEEGE 
President of the Lutheran 
High School Association 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Why Johnny Can’t Read. — Dr. Jack A. 
Holmes of the California University School 
of Education defines reading thus: “A proc- 
essing skill of symbolic reasoning, sustained 
by the interfacilitation of an intricate hier- 
archy of substrata factors that have been 
mobilized as a psychological working sys- 
tem and pressed into service in accordance 
with the purpose of the reader.” In other 
words, Johnny has been up against a much 
tougher problem than any of us ever real- 
ized. 

Industrial Arts. — The word “shop” 
should be dropped from our vocabulary as 
a designation for a subject. “Shop” should 
never be listed on student or school sched- 
ules, says M. J. Ruley, industrial arts spe- 
cialist, Tulsa, Okla. The term “industrial 
arts” or the name of the course should be 
used instead of “shop.” Mr. Ruley maintains 
that the junior high school is the principal 
offender in misnaming industrial arts off- 
erings. 

Goody. — A Chicago area survey reveals 
that TV has lost some of its appeal to chil- 
dren. Elementary school children average 
21 hours a week as compared with 24 hours 
a year ago. High schoolers now watch TV 
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12.3 hours weekly. The all-time high of 
17 hours was reached in 1953. 


Like Dad’s Tax Report. — Professor Wil- 
liam W. Reeder of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture interviewed some 500 
families in that state. Among other con- 
clusions, as reported in the New York Times, 
was this one: “Most people would like to 
see their communities produce citizens who 
are honest. But more than half of those 
interviewed would not consider it very se- 
rious for a daughter to cheat in an examina- 
tion or for a son to skip school to go to 
a movie and then tell the teacher he was 
ri Ne 

Library Services. — Congress voted to ex- 
tend the Library Services Act of 1956 for 
five additional years. It sent to the Presi- 
dent for signature a bill which continues 
the authorization of $7.5 million each year 
to help states and local communities buy 
bookmobiles, books, and improve library 
services for an estimated 40 million people. 

Robot Teachers. — The first national ex- 
hibition of teaching machines, held in 
Washington, displayed machines designed 
to teach facts about the Old and New 
Testaments, classical music, Russian lan- 
guage, how to play golf, and perform a sur- 
gical operation. Also on view: machines giv- 
ing tests in which students can’t cheat. The 
exhibition was held in the auditorium of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Delinquency Rides on Wheels. —Com- 
munities which show a rise in automobile 
registrations also tend to show a rise in 
juvenile delinquency. 

Automation in Education. — Industry ex- 
perts estimate that teaching-machine manu- 
facture will become a $100 million business 
by 1970. At least five companies are com- 
peting for the market: U.S. Industries, 
Rheem Manufacturing, General Atronics, 
American Seating Co., and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. 

Are We Stock-piling Teachers? — In 1940, 
15.1 per cent of the women in the labor 
force were 35 years old and over. In 1959 
this figure had increased to 36.3 per cent. 
Do these statistics have any relationship to 
teacher supply in years to come? 
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Could be.— Boston University’s School 
of Education dean, Max Goodson, recom- 
mended that employers give their workers 
two hours off every week for a discussion of 
public affairs and events. “These weekly 
on-the-job discussions,” said Dean Good- 
son, “might become the beginning of a mas- 
sive restoration of concern for and insight 
into the problems confronting man today.” 


Foreign Languages. — Some 800,000 
American children are getting regular in- 
struction in a foreign language this year. 
Instruction of foreign languages has caught 
fire all over the country. But where are the 
teachers coming fromP “Obviously, many of 
our children are getting substandard instruc- 
tion because their teachers aren’t properly 
prepared,” says Elton Locking, foreign lan- 
guage professor, Purdue University. “Poor 
instruction is worse than no instruction. If 
the teaching is inadequate, the program 
should never be started.” 


Brainwashing? — The Soviet Union will 
soon open a university for students from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. To be 
known as the University of Friendship of 
Peoples, the school will have a first-year 
enrollment of 500 and will expand later to 
3,000 to 4,000. Four to eight years of spe- 
cialized training will be given to successful 
applicants, who will have all expenses paid. 
— The News Letter, Ohio State University. 

A Continuation Act. — Mrs. Thomas 
Herlihy, Jr., of Wilmington, Del., has been 
named chairman of the new National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth, successor 
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group to the President’s National Commit- 
tee for the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Mrs. 
Herlihy is president of the Welfare Council 
of Delaware and served on the President’s 
national committee for the conference. 


Are You Keeping Up? —If you had an 
annual income of $3,000 a year in 1939 
(which you didn’t), you would need an 
income of $7,155 in 1960 to have equivalent 
purchasing power. 


See! See! See! — The Audio-Visual 
Center at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., has a new catalog, Films for Ele- 
mentary Grades. It is a title catalog con- 
taining subject headings and a grade-level 
index for 1,614 films suitable for grades 
1—6. Another catalog, Language Arts and 
Literature, lists films for Junior and Senior 
High School English classes. A third cata- 
log has the title Films for Teacher Educa- 
tion. All three catalogs are complementary 
to the IU 1960 Catalog of Educational 
Motion Pictures. 


An Early Start. —In each of the past 
five years more than half a million babies 
have been born to teen-age parents. 


Let’s Play. — Americans will spend about 
$1.75 billion for children’s toys in 1960. 
Science and construction-type toys are re- 
ported to be heavy favorites in the 1960 
sales. 


Johnny Can Read. — About 33% million 
households, or two of three households in 


the U.S., have daily or Sunday newspapers 
delivered to their doors. 


Summoned to Rest 


THEODORE GitLHorr, Holyoke, Mass., on Jan. 14, 1959, at the age of 89. Graduated 
Grand Ducal Seminary, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, in 1892. Taught in several 
schools in Germany until he came to the U.S. in 1910; taught for 11 years in school 
of First Lutheran congregation in Holyoke, Mass., and served as organist and choir 
director; retired in 1949. Survived by his widow and two sons. 


THroporE W. Hoyer, Aurora, Colo., on Aug. 23, 1960, at the age of 52. Graduated 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 1931. Served 29 years as Lutheran teacher and 
director of education and music at Winfield, Kans.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; 
Denver and Aurora, Colo. Survived by his widow, two sons, and a daughter. 


For wider knowledge 
— Of Protestant history 
— of religious issues today 


Read Elizabeth | and the Religious Settlement 
of 1559, by Carl S. Meyer, if you are interested 
in the history and heritage of Protestantism. This 
book traces the events of that crucial period when 
the Anglican Church was established. With keen 
political and religious insight it shows the effects 
of the break with Rome on the clergy, the laity, 
the Romanists, and the Puritans. You may be sur- 
prised to discover the thread of Lutheranism un- 
derlying much of the policy and change made in 
1559. In any case, Elizabeth | is bound to be 
of special service to you if you are a student of 
or a potential inquirer into church history qs it 
happened in England. 


$4.95. Order No. 15N1851 


Study the doctrinal essays in The Abiding Word, 
Volume Iil, for a deeper understanding of some 
of the current and continuing religious issues con- 
fronting the church. 


How does the Lutheran school fit into the Amer- 
ican educational system? How can the church 
cope with the vexing social and religious prob- 
‘lems of youth? What is the doctrine of the church 
as the Missouri Synod sees if and as others see it? 
These subjects are among the 12 essays written 
in an edifying and instructive manner in The Abid- 
ing Word, Volume IIl. 


$4.75. Order No. 15N1848 


Open the new volume Toward Tomorrow, by 
Martin H. Scharlemann, for insight into various 
problems facing the church. These 11 theological - 
essays discuss such subjects as welfare, racial 
integration, Christian love and public policy, the 
Biblical view of sex, and creative scholarship in 
the ministry. 


Paper. $1.95. Order No. 12N2150 
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WHAT DIFFERENCES SEPARATE AMERICAN CHURCHES? 


Why. is the Christian church on earth divided into sc 
many groups, each professing to draw its doctrines 
the Bible? 


You, as a teacher, need to know. Teachers, as well a 
parents and pastors, carry the responsibility of protectin 
children from error. You not only want to have a clea 
knowledge of your own church’s doctrine, but want to be 
able to recognize and refute false teachings spread throug} 
such means as the printed page, radio, TV, and even doort 
to-door peddlers of “religion.” 


Our Church and Others, a new leadership training cours¢ 
by Dr. Lewis W. Spitz, reviews the history of the majo) 
Christian denominations and non-Christian cults and ex: 
amines their teachings in the light of Holy Scripture. Th 
last chapter concentrates on three major trends withia 
American churches — religious liberalism, neo-orthodoxy 
and evangelicalism. 


Help get this leadership training course started in yo’ 
church. Sunday school teachers and other lay leaders, a 
well as full-time teachers, will understand the difference; 
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PU BLI SH | NG Our Church and othe is fs excellent for your ow} 
rivate reading. 
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Textbook, 60¢ each. Order No. 22N1171 


ST. LOUIS 18, 
MISSOURI Instructor's Guide, $1.25 each. Order No, 22N1172 


Test Sheets, 20¢ per set. Order No, 22N1173 


